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Peace Split 
In the CCF. 


A F 2W weeks ago we were inclined to think 
£3 tat the C.C.F. might pick up several addi- 
tiona! parliamentary seats in the June elec- 
tions, especially in provinces where there is 
a coalition local government and the C.C.F. 
js cousequently the only party running the 
same sort of campaign in both local and fed- 
eral !ields. But the split which is developing 
in the party over the Atlantic Pact makes this 
predi' tion look more and more doubtful. 

The attitude of the B.C. provincial conven- 
tion and of a strong minority in the Manitoba 
convention, in refusing to endorse the Pact 
and engaging in a peace campaign indistin- 
guishable from that of the Communist party, 
has undoubtedly frightened a good many of 
the more moderate Socialists and some non- 
Socialists who incline to vote C.C.F. as a pro- 
test, into reconsidering their position. Since it 
is difficult to suppose that many of these peo- 
ple could possibly vote Conservative—and since 
indeed the Conservative party is making no bid 
for their votes—any benefit resulting from 
this situation will presumably accrue to the 
Liberals. 

The character of the campaign as between 
the two older parties is not yet very clearly 
developed, for as we write these words the 
orators are still in the preparatory flights of 
their eloquence. But the Conservative cam- 
paign as hitherto indicated bears more resem- 
blance than it should, from sound strategical 
considerations, to that of Mr. Dewey in the 
United States six months ago. There is yet 
time to remedy this defect, but not too much 
time. The attack on bureaucracy, orders-in- 
council, cabinet rule, is very sound and much 
in the public interest, but the Common Man, 
wage-earner and white-collar worker, has not 
yet felt the jackboots of tyranny very deeply, 
and it will take something to get him stirred up. 


Ontario Schools 


OME further uncertainty is thrown into the 
“ federal situation by the fact that it will un- 
doub'edly be influenced to some extent by the 
provincial government of Ontario through its 
policy on education, and nobody outside of Mr. 
Fros:’s official circle yet knows what that poli- 
cy will be. In practice Ontario policy in re- 
cent years has been much more sympathetic to 
the Roman Catholic schools than the actual 
lang iage of the regulations requires, and we 
find it difficult to believe that this sympathy 
will not be continued, and perhaps more defin- 
itely expressed in the law and regulations, un- 
der \Ir. Frost’s administration. The influence 
of Mi. McCullagh will certainly be exercised 
In that direction, and may carry considerable 
Weight. 

The fundamental difficulty in the school situ- 
ation: lies in the growth of the share of school 
faxes paid by corporations, which have not 
only no souls to damn but no religion to assign 
their taxes to, with the result that the revenue 
of the Catholic schools falls far short of being 


f Proportional to their share of the pupils. Until 


this situation is remedied the school problem 
will continue to cause worry. 


The Asbestos Strike 


VERY little that came out of Asbestos during 

the tragic period of disorder in that mining 
‘Ommunity was much help towards forming an 
opinion on the merits of the dispute. But one 
thing did become extremely clear, and that was 
that the labor policies of Mr. Duplessis do not 
how enjoy the unqualified support of the French 
€cclesiastic authorities in Quebec. The striking 
Union is a Catholic union, and its strike is de- 
scribed by the provincial authorities as illegal, 
but this did not prevent the union from con- 
tinuing to have the local parish priest as its 
chaplain and from having collections taken up 
°r it in parish churches all over that section 
of the province. We may add that it appears 
*xtremely difficult for a strike in Quebec to be 
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MASTER PLANNER. Jacques Greber of Paris, consultant to the National Capital Planning Committee, 
whose plan for development of Canada’s capital has been presented to the government. See pages 2 and 3. 


anything but illegal if provincial authorities 
desire to consider it so. 

The extreme tension of feeling that devel- 
oped during the disorders was, we think, large- 
ly due to the speaking of different languages 
by the workers and the employers, and the 
lack of personal contact between them. The 
strikers were clearly convinced that they, or at 
least a good many of them, were going to lose 
their jobs permanently if the company suc- 
ceeded in breaking the strike. To lose one’s 
job permanently in a one-industry town like 
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Asbestos means exile, and exile is a bitter pen- 
alty for a small-town French Canadian to have 
to pay. The company may quite probably have 
had nothing to do with the creating of this 
belief, for strike leaders often start such ru- 
mors themselves when they find the men get- 
ting restive in a prolonged strike; but the com- 
pany clearly did not succeed in dispelling it. 
It seems possible that inability on the part of 


the company officers on the spot to determine , 


the policy to be followed from day to day may 
have contributed to misunderstandings. 
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They Don't Want Video 


HERE is a certain amount of irony in the 
spectacle of various daily newspapers in 
Canada berating the C.B.C. for its failure to 
permit the private operation of video or tele- 
vision stations. Since in this country it is 
amply evident that video will not be paid for 
as it is in England—by the owners of the 
receiving sets, it follows that when operated 
by private enterprise it will have to be paid 
for by the advertisers. Now there is nothing 
that the daily newspapers of Canada desire less 
than the advent of a new form of advertising 
which will cut into the appropriations avail- 
able for that worthy cause, and none of them 
have the slightest desire to hurry up the oper- 
ations of any video broadcaster, whether pub- 
lic or private—for even the C.B.C. will have to 
get some money from advertisers if it is not 
going to be ruined by the expense of manufac- 
turing or hiring programs to be televised to 
the Montreal and Toronto public. But any 
stick is good enough to beat a dog with, and 
the C.B.C. performs the useful function of be- 
ing dog-in-ordinary to most of the journalis- 
tic dog-beaters of the country. 
(Continued on Page Five) 
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Capital of the Future 


By Lucy Van Gogh 


N° MODERN town-planner will allow you to 
4‘ have a railway station in immediate juxta- 
position to a group of great public buildings; 
it just isn’t done. There is no objection to the 
station, which can be as artistic as all get-out; 
the objection is to the railway, which nobody 
has yet succeeded in making artistic. 

Ottawa has a railway line running imme- 
diately under its War Memorial, and its chief 


passenger station a stone’s throw from the 
building where the Privy Council holds its 


sittings. It is possible to get out of a train and 


the middle of the city is only a recent 
provement;” they were not there when 
Parliament Buildings (the original ones) w: 
designed and erected, and in a few years t} 
will again not be there, and in a few ye 
more nobody will remember that they e 
were there. 


\ R. GREBER has completed and laid be! 
- Parliament a very fine model of the C 
tal District as it will be when the railways 
removed and the land they occupy conve: 
into great park areas dotted with magnific 





in five minutes (if you can walk fast up hill) 
to be knocking on Mr. St. Laurent’s door. Or 
on Mr. Drew’s door, or Mr. Coldwell’s, if you 


public buildings. These ‘pictures show vari iis 
parts of the district as they are now and is 
they will be. Apart from the removal of 


prefer. You will not be able to do that much railways and a few old buildings the chan. »s 
longer. are not so radical as is generally supposed 


The essence of the Greber plans for an im- 
proved Capital District lies in the removal of 
the railways from the centre of Ottawa and 
its across-the-river satellite of Hull. As a mat- 
ter of fact the presence of these railways in 


The improvement will be carried out g1iid- 
ually. After all, the Ottawa Improvemmnt 
Commission was established exactly fifty years 
ago, and was reorganized as the Federal !)'s 
trict Commission in 1927. 





Point of orientation for a study of Ottawa-to-be is the Parliament Buildings. 


Here an aerial camera looks down on new bridges, buildings, to the south-east. 





A study in contrasts is provided by these matching photographs of the area west The same area shown at the left as it will be when bathing beaches and park 


of Parliament Hill occupied today by railway vards, a roundhouse and industries. Ways replace the railway tracks. Wellington St. joins Scott at the traffic circle 


“any * 


f 
be 
’ 








As the same district will look some day. Chief features are the removal of 


The heart of the capital as it is today with Confederation Square as one part 
the railway station and tracks and the design of a larger Confederation Park. 


of the plan already completed. Temporary wartime buildings are at lower left. 
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Rideau Falls, where the Rideau River joins the Ottawa, figures prominently in the 


With the old buildings removed and the banks of the river and islands landscaped. 


new scheme. The old buildings seen today are occupied by various Government offices. Attractive surroundings are provided for the French Embassy and Research Council. 


\ new National Institute of Fine Arts has been designed to replace the temporary 


wartime buildings in Cartier Square. Proposed Civic Theatre is at end of bridge. 


Long-range improvements include the City of Hull. The new bridge (right) carries 


the highway from Ottawa to a proposed Civic Centre for Hull seen at left centre. 
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Relocation of the National Museum of Canada within an area devoted to botanical How the planning is done. Photograph of a model of the central area showing 


and zoological gardens is planned. In the same area is the National Sports Centre. new City Hall at east end of bridge and a proposed Civic Theatre at the other. 
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By WILFRID EGGLESTON 








Dullest And Foggiest 


Study Of Campaign Literature 
Inspires Little Enthusiasm 


HAVE been exposing myself to copious quan- 

tities of the campaign literature of the three 
main political parties in the hope of dissipating 
some of the fog which hangs about the issues 
in the forthcoming campaign. The experiment 
has failed. The individual pamphlets seemed 
earnest if notably dull; and the overall survey 
left few clear-cut issues in sight. Unless the 
leaders are able to develop more fire in their 
keynote addresses across the country than is 
suggested by the campaign literature prepared 
in advance this is going to be the dullest and 
foggiest campaiga since Confederation. Sure- 
ly George Drew has more up his sleeve than he 
has so far disclosed. 

So far the prospects of the several parties, as 
measured by the Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion and by other gauges, are remarkably 
similar to what they were in 1945. Even the 
atmosphere is much the same. “One of the 
phenomena of this election has been the fact 
that, despite the important developments In 
the international field and the effect these 
have had on Canadian domestic affairs, the 
Institute has found no dominant, over-all issue 
in the forefront of the public mind.” This was 
not written last week, but in the first week of 
June, 1945. 

So far as I can make out, the Liberals seek 
re-election mainly on their record, which con- 
tains, it must be allowed by all fair-minded ob- 
servers, some solid achievements. The C.C.F. 
are asking the Canadian electors to give the 
gate to both the old-time parties on the ground 
that the Liberals have failed to live up to their 
promises and that to choose the Conservatives 
would be to go from bad to worse. 

Since there does not seem to be the slightest 
chance that the C.C.F. will elect enough mem- 
bers to form a government the main interest 
for the national observer is the challenge of 
the Progressive-Conservative party to the gov- 
ernment of the day. Judging by the party lit- 
erature distributed to date, it bases its main 
appeal to the voter on the argument that the 
Liberal party has abandoned its historic fight 
for individual freedom and that all those who 
believe in such a policy, Liberals and Conserva- 
tives alike, should join under the banner of 
George Drew to form a new government. In 
an appeal to the young men and women of 
Canada, the party puts it this way: 

“The Progressive Conservative Party still be- 
lieves, as the Liberal Party used to believe, in 
freedom of the individual under just laws. In 
a plain attempt to win C.C.F. votes, the Lib- 
erals are surrendering to socialism. Regimen- 
tation and control necessary during the war, 
have been continued, reducing individual initi- 
ative to a minimum. The major products of 
our farms are now taken and sold at fixed 
prices—prices fixed by the government, not 
by the farmer. Industry and business are be- 
ing subjected to restrictions, quotas and direc- 
tion which can have no other course but to re- 
duce production—and low production means 
high prices and insecurity.” 

This language may be good-tempered and 
gentlemanly, but it is difficult to picture large 
armies of young men and women fired to wild 
enthusiasm by it, rushing to save Canada from 
$2.00 wheat and the $150 limit on Canadians 
visiting the United States. Even the awful 
bogey of socialism to which the “Liberals are 
surrendering’ may not turn the trick. 


The Pollsters Report 


Institute Of Public Opinion 
Reveals No Serious Upset 


HE first national sample of voter opinion 
to be released since the date of the gen- 
eral election was set (but collected just before 
the announcement)—issued by the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion—provides no evi- 
dence of a serious upset in Canadian politics. 
The Progressive Conservative party has picked 
up several points in the past sixteen months, 
and has somewhat narrowed the gap between 
itself and the Liberals, who are, however, still 
leading by a substantial margin in popular sup- 
port. Moreover, the Liberals seem to have im- 
proved their relative position somewhat in the 
past four months. 
The C.C.F. appears to have made some gain 
during 1948, but to have lost part of that gain 
in the past four months. 





ASSISTANTS to Jacques Greber in the preparation of the master plan for the national 
capital are J. M. Kitchen, M.B.E., M.R.A.LC. (right) of Ottawa and Edouard Fiset, 


M.R.A.LC., D.P.L.G.F. of Quebec City, in charge of the project's technical organization. 


Of those voters who say they have made up 
their minds how they are going to cast their 
ballots in the coming general election, the lat- 
est figures show the three major contenders 
in the following ratios: 


ESIDEEOUS: 5 ects s sae 42 per cent 
Conservative: 2.1.6.0 32 per cent 
UG ES tty ate -aley esse ateiine 17 per cent 


Against these figures it should be recalled that 
the Liberals won the 1940 election overwhelm- 
ingly with a vote of 55 per cent of the total as 
against 35 per cent Conservative and eight 
per cent C.C.F. and that the 1945 figures were: 
Liberal, 41 per cent, Conservative, 29 per cent, 
and C.C.F. 15 per cent. (The Conservative 
vote in 1930 was 49 per cent.) 

Remembering ‘Truman’s courageous cam- 
paign in the fall of 1948, political leaders are 
not going to take such figures too seriously. In 
fairness to the Canadian poll, however, it 
should be added that their estimate on the eve 
of the 1945 campaign was only two per cent 
short in the Liberal estimate, exactly right for 
the Conservatives, and two per cent too high 
for the C.c.¥. 


Voices From The Past 


Glance Back To Turn Of Century 
By A Former Liberal Whip 


\ Y REFERENCE last week to the survivors 
4 of the first Mackenzie King Parliament of 
1921 brought me a welcome note from an old 
friend, under whom I had the honor to serve 
for some months during the war, namely, Dr. 
Alex Johnston, former deputy minister of mar- 
ine and fisheries. His memories of parliamen- 
tary figures go back much further than that, 
indeed, much further back than Mackenzie 
King’s first arrival in the House in 1908. Dr. 
Johnston arrived at Ottawa under Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in 1900 with the aura of distinction due 
to him as victor at the polls over Sir Charles 
Tupper. Of those who sat with him then there 
are today but three still living. 

“And,” he adds, “there is recollection of days 
even beyond the present century. More than 
two and fifty years ago I went to the legisla- 
ture of Nova Scotia. We then had thirty-eight 
Members: thirty-five Liberals and three Con- 
servatives. They were a gallant company and 
a kindly memory of them will always remain. 
But all of them, with the exception of myself, 


heard the last Call, and have fallen out of the 
ranks.” 

Those who know Alex Johnston as a kindly 
and witty raconteur will always remember his 
vivid reminiscenc2s of the cabinet crisis of 1905 
(at which time he was chief Liberal whip) and 
of a score of other historic occasions, connected 
with politics, science and administration. The 
service he rendered to wireless telegraphy at 
the time when Marconi was seeking a suitable 
experimental station on this side of the Atlan- 
tic has often been told but cannot be over- 
emphasized. 


Wealth Changes Its Type 


True And Natural Revenue Sources 
Are Matters Of Some Debate 


A HAMILTON correspondent, commenting 
4 upon one of my paragraphs on taxation, 
called attention to what he feels was a serious 
omission: “It is possible,” he writes, “that you 
are not aware of the true and natural source 
of government revenue, i.e., the collection of 
debt or the collection of what citizens owe so- 
ciety for the use of the natural element or for 
benefits received from the expenditure of the 
public money. Even now, this charge is paid 
by everybody and in exact proportion to bene- 
fits received only that the payment is made 
largely to individuals who own the monopoly 
on such things instead of to the government.” 

If I understand the considerations which pre- 
vent most modern tax reformers from embrac- 
ing the single tax philosophy as a panacea for 
all our tax problems, one of the most cogent is 
that it lost much of its validity as we moved 
away from an era when most wealth was 
possessed in the form of land or real property 
in some sense, toward a time when title deeds 
to the productive resources of the nation can 
—and are—held in much more diverse forms. 
Eventually, if I understand this argument, all 
wealth enjoyed by individuals must show up in 
the form of income, and this income can be 
equitably taxed by a suitably graduated income 
tax. There may, of course, be other weighty 
reasons why a tax on land or natural resources 
should be used more extensively than it is to- 
day. We hear serious complaints on the other 
side that education in Canada, for example, is 
supported excessively by land and other prop- 
erty taxes and that the shift should be to other 
sources of national income. 
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Passing 
Show 


E BET the Russians are lifting the Berlip 
blockade just to drop it on somebody 


else’s toes. 
a 


After discovering that members of purlig. 
ment are “a bunch of crooks”, Mr. Riiiney 
Young of Vancouver Centre still wants to get 


back amoung them. 
* 


South Africa is about to prohibit mixed mar. 
riages of Europeans and non-Europeans, « step 
which will place it alongside the most hack 
ward States of the Deep South. 


“Linton Case Needs Clarifying” say-< the 
Montreal Gazette, which apparently wants to 


know who Freda. 
e 


The Irish are surely the least repu)lican 
3eople in the world. What are the odds on the 
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next constitutional change making Mi 
Valera King of Ireland? 
e 


An anti-hate society has been formed in 
Harvard, and we are sort of sorry that we 
can’t join it, but the fact is we hate societies. 

J 


Rewriting the Bible is an old game, but some. 
how we think Milton did a better job on Genesis 
than Fulton Oursler did on the Gospels. 

e 


Ballad To Be Sung By Mr. John Goss 


Behold the Partisans of Peace; 

They love to gather in conventions, 

And bid the naughty bourgeois cease 

From building his defence extensions. 

In every land they claim the right 

To enter and to exit freely, 

And when we use our lawful might 

To keep them out they go all squeal-y. 
e 


Lucy says the only effective way to get 
women into parliament would be to have two 
separate elections in each constituency, one fo! 
a male member elected by the men and one fo! 
a female member elected by the women. 
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The Front 
Page . 


(Continued from Page One) 


Ko ourselves, we find that we can endure 
the ¢ lay in the advent of video with a patience 
whic! is little short of monumental. So long 
as there is no video in Canada we cannot be 
com; lied to watch it. As soon as there is video, 
som: of our friends will get themselves a set, 
and «° shall either watch it or lose their friend- 
ship. WWe Know which we shall do, 


Teaching the Unteachable 


GTA ISTICS indicate that practically one per- 
“s » in every hundred in the United States 
is en. aged in the full-time occupation of teach- 
ing . mebody something, and that for each 
such ‘eacher there are about twenty-four out 
of the remaining ninety-nine engaged in the 
full-time occupation of being taught. This not 
only makes education the nation’s leading in- 
dust?» (comparisons with alcohol are mislead- 
ing, because most of the money spent on alcohol 
goes 10 the government for taxes and not to the 
industry for production), but it also gives great 
importance to the question whether the teachers 
are teaching, and the learners are learning, the 
right stuff in the right way. “Most Americans, 
and with them most Canadians (who differ only 
in having a few less persons teaching and being 
taught), are inclined to answer this question in 
the affirmative, but they do so on the very in- 
adequate ground that the stuff which is being 
taught and the way in which it is being taught 
are determined by the democratic authorities, 
are What the electors want, and must therefore 
be right. 

Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell finds this a ridicu- 
lous and erroneous argument, resulting in an 
education which is producing a Common Man 
“competent neither to rule nor to be ruled.... 
blatantly vulgar, ill-mannered, boorish, unsure 
of himself, pathetically hungry for happiness 
but unable to arrive at much of any happiness, 
not a man so much as a boy who has outgrown 
his britches.” This opinion is maintained with 
great skill and persuasiveness in “Crisis in Edu- 
cation” (McGraw-Hill, $3.50), which is subtitled 
“A Challenge to American Complacency.” 

The book contains some very critical and well- 
founded reflections on the manners of the North 
American adolescent, based upon the thesis that 
“Manners, morals, religion have always been 
taug\t by parents in the home; to teach them 
othe wise is to teach them awkwardly and 
dad\\.’ with the consequences that “parents 
canny 1 abdicate the authority and responsibility 
to te ch them except at the cost of contributing 
tos ial disruption.” 

P: »ably the fundamental error at the base 


of « our troubles is the almost universal con- 
Vict that because one person in every hun- 
dre’ of us is paid to teach as a full-time occu- 
pati none of the rest of the hundred need 


dot? about doing any teaching at all, beyond 
that y which our infants are “housebroken” 
int same sense as our dogs and cats. (That 
‘ask . still performed by amateurs, and even 
that ay soon be taken over by professionals). 

T) trouble is not so much that our profes- 
Slor -ducators are doing badly the work that 
we ve assigned to them, but that we have 
‘ssi. od to them work that cannot be perform- 
“a> orofessional educators at all. People who 
fo» + like being called upon to think should 
not id this book. People who think that 
eve ling can be got done by paying somebody 
t will not read it. 


Grave of The Empire 


A \RTICLE by Paul Bouchard in Le Temps, 
i ' chief journalistic supporter of Mr. Du- 
pies. in the city of Quebec, deals with the 


ore cup” of the British Empire, which it com- 
vith that of the Roman Empire after the 
era ons of Attila, and concludes with the 
— vation that Britain has been compelled to 
sie 0 the demands of India and Ceylon for 
_ “ican status. “When the mother country 
a = : mpire becomes a mendicant and a seeker 
; “ms from its colonies, its loses face and 
Prestige. This is a law of history. Empires 
oo when they become parasitic. The three 
agp republics will not remain long within 


‘mmonwealth; Ireland has shown the way 
ie Sse 
‘. the Dominions.” 


t 
if 


We hav : : : : 
™ ‘ave no intention of commenting on the 
SYmne s : ° : : 
rd ‘pathetic tone of this obituary, which is 
- ant 


‘Y Suggestive of the state of mind of an 





VES, WE MUST 


ex-slave dancing on the grave of his murdered 
master, But it is important that Canadians 
should realize that this is going to be a rather 
general reaction in French Canada to the un- 
satisfactory state of the wheat deals between 
Mr. Gardiner and the British government, and 
that it is intensified by every report of British 
trade transactions with Russia. French Cana- 
dian opinion is not much interested in the 
complicated question of the shortage of U.S. 
exchange, which is the sole and compelling 
reason for what Mr. Bouchard chooses to de- 
scribe as Britain’s mendicancy and parasitism 
and also for the tendency to turn to Russia as 
a source of goods which will not have to be paid 
for in New York funds. Lacking this basic 
information, and judging the question entirely 
by its feelings, French Canada is quite likely 
to get very bitter about the Canadian govern- 
ment’s commercial policies towards Great 
Britain between now and June 27. It did the 
same thing in 1911 about Laurier’s ‘‘generosity”’ 
towards Britain in the matter of the navy. 


A Stroke for Liberty 


\ JE WONDER whether Mr. Drew could bring 

himself to give the country an undertaking 
that under his prime ministership, should he 
attain to that office, there should never be 
passed any order-in-council which would have 
the effect of cancelling or abridging any of the 
fundamental rights of the citizen, without that 
order being immediately reported to parliament 
if sitting, or printed in the official Gazette in 
the issue following its adoption. 

We do not want to suggest the complete 
abandonment of the power of passing secret 
orders, for they may at times (though not, we 
think, in times of peace) be necessary. But we 
do suggest that when such orders deprive any 
Canadian citizen, or any person under the Cana- 
dian flag, of any of the basic rights which are 
normally supposed to be guaranteed to persons 
living under a democratic constitution, such 
rights as would be set forth in a Bill of Rights 
if Canada possessed one,— they should imme- 
diately be made public, in order that all persons 
may govern themselves accordingly. 

Such a pledge given by Mr. King would have 
saved Mr. St. Laurent from the gravest blot on 
his parliamentary record—the statement which 
he made in the House two months after the 
adoption of the secret order-in-council P.C. 6444, 
that no secret orders-in-council had been adopt- 
ed or were in force except those which had 
been reported to the House. Nearly three 
months later still Mr. St. Laurent had to admit 
to the House that he had forgotten about P.C. 
6444, which had been adopted on October 6, 
1945, at a time when if we were not officially 
at peace we had at least no enemy in arms in 
the field against us, and which declared that 
Mr. St. Laurent, as Minister of Justice, “if 
satisfied that, with a view of preventing any 
particular person from acting in any 
manner prejudicial to the public safety or the 
safety of the state, it is necessary to do so, may 
make an order that any such person be inter- 
rogated and/or detained in such place and under 
such conditions as he may from time to time 
determine.” 

Such a pledge given by Mr, Drew might 
force Mr. St. Laurent to give a similar one. If 
jt did not do so, it might earn Mr. Drew quite 


BE STRONG: 


a lot of votes. If it did force Mr. St. Laurent 
to follow suit it would not lose Mr. Drew any 
votes, and it would give him the satisfaction 
of having achieved a great stroke for the de- 
fence of liberty in Canada. And we can assure 
Mr. Drew that the bureaucrats whom he dis- 
likes so greatly just love secret orders-in- 
council. 


The Listening Post 


WE GET more amazed every week at the 

arguments put forward by those who are 
at the moment earnestly advocating the estab- 
lishment of a Canadian Embassy at the Vatican. 
There are, we believe, a number of entirely 
valid arguments in favor of this establishment, 
and also a number against it. But it does not 
seem to us that the valid arguments include 
that which is being most industriously put for- 
ward by the newspapers which are running 
the campaign, and which include Mr. Mc: 
Cullagh’s two Toronto organs and their asso- 
ciate, the Montreal Gazette. This is the argu- 
ment that Canada needs a “listening post” at 
the Vatican. 

This argument appears to rest on an entirely 
erroneous conception of the functions of an 
ambassador—a conception which would justify 
some of the operations performed under the 
roof of the Russian Embassy at Ottawa, to 
which Canadians have taken strong exception. 
It is not the business of an ambassador or min- 
ister to ferret out pieces of information which 
the press and the ordinary private citizen can- 
not obtain. 

It is not suggested in these campaign articles 
that Canada is particularly in need of infor- 
mation about the policies of the Vatican, which 
would be a legitimate subject of inquiry by 
such an ambassador. It is rather suggested 
that he would be able to pick up a lot of stuff 
about the policies of other governments, which 
we presumably cannot get from our own repre- 
sentatives in their various capitals. For that 
sort of purpose it would surely be more useful 
to send to those capitals a few competent secret 
service agents similar to those maintained by 
most countries in other countries whose policies 
are specially interesting to them 

We doubt if this “listening post” argument 
has anything to do with the real reasons why 
such an embassy is being advocated. 


Ina Big Theatre 


THe holding of the Dominion Drama Festiva! 
this year in a very large commercial theatre 
was a somewhat daring experiment, and its 
success should relieve the Festival authorities 
from a good many limitations. It was a very 
general opinion beforehand that the amateur 
players to whom the Festival is confined would 
have great difficulty both in accommodating 
their stage business to the size of the stage and 
in projecting their voices to the limits of the 
auditorium. Neither of these expectations was 
realized, and it was made clear that the pick 
of the Canadian crop of amateur players can 
do just as effective work in a large theatre as 
in a little one. 
It was also made evident that it is possible 
to fill a large theatre for most of the Festival 
performances and to get an audience of quite 


adequate size for the rest of them. This means 
that a substantial cash income can be assured 
from seat sales alone, a source which has al- 
ways been inadequate in the little theatres. And 
apart altogether from finance, the wider the 
basis of popular support and interest, the more 
valuable must the Festival inevitably become. 

Any fear that may have been felt that the 
amateurs would be unwelcome guests (except 
financially) in a commercial theatre was effec- 
tually knocked on the head by the Festival’s 
experience at the Royal Alexandra. Nothing 
could have been more satisfactory than the 
genial cooperation which developed between 
the playing groups and the permanent staff of 
the theatre. There is now, we think, a very 
general realization among friends of the per- 
sonal-appearance drama that nothing will con- 
tribute more to its growth and development 
than a wider participation by non-professionals 
in the actual business of putting on plays. No- 
body can participate in amateur performances 
without becoming a missionary for all that is 
good in the professional theatre; and the pres- 
ent revival in that theatre is largely due to the 
way in which the ideals of the dramatic art 
were kept alive in the years of its depression 
by the devotion of amateurs. We welcome 
every sign that the amateur theatre and the 
professional theatre are drawing closer together 
and realizing the essential oneness of their aims. 

The one point in which a closer collaboration 
might have been possible and useful was in 
connection with the entr-acte music. We feel 
sure that if any of the producing groups had 
taken thought to indicate the kind of music 
that would be suitable before and during their 
performances the orchestra would have sought 
to accommodate them—as indeed it did in one 
or two cases where such indications had evi- 
dently been given. 


Immigrants and Spies 


HE alleged (and entirely probable) discov- 

ery of a Russian spy among the Displaced 
Persons admitted to Canada should cause no 
great surprise, and certainly should cause no 
demand for the exclusion of all other Displaced 
Persons who may seek to come to Canada. It 
is fairly obvious, and is indeed inevitable from 
the nature of the Russian revolutionary regime, 
that Russia is making very earnest efforts to 
build up a large and effective espionage sys 
tem in this country. Partly this system is re- 
cruited among our own people, as we know. 
But partly also it has to be reinforced from 
time to time with tried and tested agents from 
Russia itself, and these must be introduced 
into the country somehow. If we stop the ad- 
mittance of all D.P.’s the Russian effort will 
simply be transferred to other classes of im- 
migrants, and if we bar all immigrants it will 
turn to the smuggling in of tourists and visi- 
tors. In either case it will occasionally be suc- 
cessful in getting persons past our screening 
process. 

It should cause no surprise if undesirable 
persons occasionally get past even the most 
careful scrutiny. After all, in the case of spies 
the exporting government goes to almost un 
limited trouble to disguise them and get them 
through. It is when they start to work in Can- 
ada that a good police system gets its real 
chance to uncover them, and we have a great 
deal of confidence in the thoroughness of the 
R.C.M-P. 





WERE ALL PALS TOGETHER 


“Controller S.: That’s the kind of statement that 
makes me say you are insane. 

Controller B.: You can’t call me insane. 

Controller S.: I didn’t say you were insane. I said 
you talk like an insane man. 

Controller B.: You said I was insane. You can’t 
talk to me that way. I'll see my lawyer about 
this. <. 

Controller S.: You’re nuts. 

Controller B.: Is that so? I will not take talk like 
that from a man who preaches but doesn’t 
practise religion 

ControllerS.: You talk like an insane man.” 
Dialogue in Toronto City Council as reported 
in Toronto Star. 


i. CHANCES the Berlin blockade soon ceases 
Are good, according to the daily journal... 
Alas, the global peace is shot to pieces 
When local City Fathers aren’t fraternal. 
Oblivion may well soon be the fate of 
Russian insistence on the Iron Wall; 
With peace in sight, why must there be a state of 
Belligerency in the City Hall? 


Urban Berlin, the hope is not too vain, 
This fall by rail will be importing coal... 
But “urban” has no kinship with “urbane” 
When erudite controllers lose control. 


Shame on you two for caterwauling so 
Just when we're getting on so grand with Joe. 
J.E.P. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


American “Dumped” Films Can Kill 


Canadian Television Industry 


By JEAN TWEED 


Canadian television programs will depend on who controls television 
and why. Will commercial and sovernment interests agree to a set of 
principles? What will be the effect of uncontrolled American television 
film competition? In this second article dealing with television in 
Canada, Jean Tweed explores the background and problems of produc- 
ing television programs tor the Canadian public. 
The first article (S.N.. May 10) discussed the technical difficulties of 
Canadian television. This article reports on the political, artistic and 
financial aspects ol television programs. Both articles reach the conclu- 
* sion that television will be a gradual development in Canada. 


"HERE'S a lot more talk about have to struggle along with the mov- 
[ what television programs might _ ies, radio and magic lantern slides. 


do, than what they are doing. As for those lucky doctors who will 
Eureka! cries the enthusiast. it’s be able to learn the latest rules of 
the greatest educational force imag- appendectomy, they too are in for a 
inable. Think of rural schools able to long, long wait. What station oper- 
watch great drama! Think of doctors ator is going to give up an hour of 
being taught new operating tech- his valuable transmission time to 
niques! Think what international ex- telecast the interior equipment of the 
change of teievision will mean to human race? Most set-owners will be 
international relations! quite content to let the doctors re- 
These aren’t the fantastic state- main in partial ignorance rather than 
ments of a witless reporter. They are have their gory secrets displayed in 
just three of the claims made by lead the living-room. Surely this is a job 
ing television promoters in the United for privately-shown films _ rather 
States and Britain. than pubiicly-seen television. 
Looking at such remarks cold 
loodedly and in the light of Cana- 
dian conditions, they add up to sheer 


Political Conciliator 
Finally we come to the statement 


nonsense. The number of Canadian on television as an international polit- 
rural schools that will be close ical conciliator. Maybe it will be, 
enough to a transmitter (within 60 but international exchange of film 
miles) is very small. And certainly no and radio has been going on for 


private owner is going to lay out’ years without having any appreciable 


the vast sums of money needed for good effect so far as can be gathered 
relay stations or coaxial cables so from newspaper headlines. And the 
that a handful of eager students can effect of Milton Berle on the Rus- 


look at Shakespeare. If the govern- sian-American policy is too horrible 


ment were to spend that kind of to contemplate. He constitutes in 
money for the benefit of a few scat- himself an act of aggression. 

Bi tered centres, the screams from the Undoubtedly the future of tele- 
rest of Canada about “extravagant vision will be interesting, but it 
bureaucrats” would drown out a Con seems wiser to leave the future to 


servative convention. Under present 
conditions the rural students regard- 
ed so fondly by the enthusiasts will 


posterity and to look at television as 
it 1s. 
The biggest and most varied pro 
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CN ‘LADY’ LINERS and 
MOTOR VESSELS 


Sail to the enchanted islands of the West Indies... to the land of 
the sparkling sun and the cooling north-east trade winds. Laze 


Sailings 


away the days, between calls at strange exotic 
ports, relaxed in your deck chair or in gay ship- 
board activities. Indulge your fabulous, sea-born 
appetite in delicious, expertly served meals. Sleep 
soundly in beautifully appointed outside rooms. 


| - It's an excitingly different life in the Caribbean, 


vacationing in a luxurious atmosphere with every 
; Canadian National service and courtesy yours to command. If 
7 time is a factor, combine sea and air travel to the West Indies. 

fly the other. 





i Sail one way 


For further information apply to your travel agent, 
your Canadian National Railways agent or direct to 
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Head Office: —384 St. James Street West, Montreal 
Other Offices:—Toronto, Halifax, Saint John 
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gramming in the United States is 
from the 6 New York stations. Their 
broadeasts start at 10 a.m. and run 
until about 11 p.m. The New York 
Times, Sunday April 24 broke down 
a week's programming (229%4 hours) 
in the following way: 


Type of Program Total Hours 


OTERO ear ieh ave 0.2.0 G 12 4 VHA FI 47'e 
Comedy-Variety .......... 35% 
SIRI 4 a v4.9 4x5,6 wwe tied erars 35 
MVEUEEGEULY scerys5.-4 0808.44 trareresseies 24 
UU, oy s)sisis. 4.08) eure bi ¥,8.6 416 2216 
Interview-Discussion ...... 18 
Women’s Shows .......... 1712 
IWEOU MS oe erected & oreriaeconicat theron 11% 
BREE ERR ation t ee iece Ae eateril 834 
RAPORIE gia 21515. 4405 aie oidnole CrwuTayS J 
PLCLIEOUS! c s:3-5-000.5 BASS eee 3 
PIOQUCHUONGE 6655 oh aba ess 1% 
This seents like a nicely varied 
week’s entertainment, but it will be 


ten years or more before Canada 
will be able to duplicate it. The cost 
is something in national debt figures. 
Every phase of television is four to 
five times as expensive as radio. An 
hour’s evening time on a New York 
network station costs about $1,500. 
On top of that there are the produc- 
tion costs. Ford Theatre is about $20,- 
000 per show; Philco Television Play- 
house costs $17,000 per show; Studio 
One was budgeted at $10,000 per 
show; and tne Milton Berle show is 
estimated at more than $15,000 per 
program. 

Obviously Canadian television pro- 
ducers are not going to be able to af- 
ford this kind of program. They will 
have to depend more on film and less 
ambitious studio efforts, plus large 
scale sports broadcasting. 

This stress on film is somewhat up- 
setting. It looks as though it will 
turn into a repetition of the transcrip- 
tion industry fiasco. For 20 years or 
so, American recordings have been 
dumped on Canadian radio markets 
and have completely blocked the 
growth of any Canadian transcrip- 
tion industry. Canadian producers 
can’t possibly manufacture shows 
that compete in price with these 
dumped efforts. In every case the 
American transcription is sold in 
Canada for hundreds of dollars less 
than the original cost to the Amer- 
ican producer. 


Canadian Market Pure Gravy 


The reason this has been possible 
is that the American producer with 
the larger U.S. market at his disposal 
has probably sold his recorded show 
dozens of times in the States, and has 
more than paid for the costs of pro- 
duction plus a handsome profit. The 
Canadian market is therefore pure 
gravy and the size of the profit sec- 
ondary. This may be a happy situa- 
tion for the Canadian radio station- 
owner who has been able to get fif- 
teen minute shows complete for as 
cheap as $1.25, but it has prevented 
the growth of an important industry 
in Canada which could be employ 
ing thousands of Canadians. 

If this same condition comes to 
exist in film. Canadian television will 
have about as much originality as a 
mimeograph machine. Since distribu- 
tion of telecasts is going to be impos- 
sible in Canada by means of the U.S. 
relay stations and co-axial cable, film 
is the obvious answer. And a Cana- 
dian television film industry can no 
doubt be a thriving business, provid 
ed it does not have to labor under 
the handicap of cheap importation of 
American second-hand film. 

British television is by no means as 
ambitious with regard to long-day 
telecasting. About four hours a day is 
the average put out by B.B.C. Alex- 
andra Palace studio. Again, a good 
deal of the time is taken up with old 
films, but the B.B.C. spends far more 
for live-talent studio telecasts than 
do any of the U.S. operators. Where 
drama in the States consumes only 
about three per cent of the U.S. tele 
vision transmitting time, B.B.C. pre 
sents about 25 to 30 per cent tele- 
vision drama. And some of the most 
ambitious experiments in television 
programming have been attempted by 
the B.B.C. For instance it televised 


the recent Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat Race from start to finish, a dis- 
tance of four and a quarter miles. 
This relay employed nine cameras 
and a hundred commentators and 
technicians. 

A glance at the schedules _ prof- 
fered by the B.B.C. and by the USS. 
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stations reveals immediately the tre 


mendous difference between commer. 
cially-controlled operations and pyp. 


licly-controlled. The former is enter 
taining and fairly pointless. The lat. 
ter is more artistic and slightly 


. ek mon. 
otonous. Canadian television wil) yp. 
doubtedly try to combine the hest 
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Ideal for new buildin 


or re-roofing 


@ The roof you pick for your home can 
be so important. It can make your house 
bright and gay ... warm and friendly 
... distinctive and charming! When you choose your roof from the wide 
selection of Johns-Manville Slatekote Shingles you can be sure of just 
the style and design to harmonize with your particular architectural 
treatment. You see, J-M Slatekote Shingles are available in soft, warm 
blends ... bright, natural shades or attractive, solid colours—all made 
to J-M’s high standard of quality. So remember, before you‘ build or 
remodel get the facts on J-M Slatekote Shingles—that way, you'll be 
sure of a colourful, weather-tight roof that will give you years of trouble- 
free service with a minimum of upkeep expense. 
For added protection from fire, weather and wear ask your dealer 
about J-M Flexstone Shingles. Made on a base of fireproof asbestos 
felt, they minimize the hazards of roof-communicated fires—keep main- 


tenance costs low. 


B-806 


Johns-Manville Asphalt Shingles 





DURABESTOS ROOF SHINGLES — 
CEDARGRAIN ASBESTOS SIDING 
SHINGLES—ROCK WOOL HOME 
INSULATION — ASBESTOS FLEXBOARD 
— ASPHALT SHINGLES — TERRAFLEX 
PLASTIC ASBESTOS FLOOR TILE. 


FREE BOOKLETS—For infor- 
mative, fully illustrated litera- 
ture on the materials listed 
here, see your nearest J-M 
Dealer or write direct to 
Canadian Johns-Manville, 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg oF 
Vancouver. When writing be 
sure to indicate the particular 
materials in which you ore 
interested. 
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en nn cme 


features of the two, as radio attempt- 


a ‘ hat has been the result of the 


tion policy in Canada? Actu- 


a | truthfully it has been a 
lengthy ‘ight between the public and 
nrivate interests with the taxpayer 
footing the cost of the quarrel. It 
has me ont continual parliamentary 
commit s, expensive lobbies and a 
oreat ste of time and energy for 
ever'yo concerned. The basic reason 
for th quarrel is that the set-up 
was T arranged as a proper 
compro: »ise. Neither side has ever 
agreed ith the other as to the exist- 
ing Tul: and regulations. It has been 
4s if a) \gby team and a soccer team 
were t) own into the arena and told 
0 put on an exhibition. The re- 
sult | been a bewildered bat- 
tle wh left the audience confused. 
The fac’ that both sides used a polit- 
ical for’ all hasn’t helped either. 
Unple. sant Implication 

The « xty-four dollar question now 
is who .» going to control television? 
And the merits of either side will 
not fig ve in the answer. The  an- 
ewer | come through politics. 
Everyo! » connected with the future 
of this ow industry has just one an- 
wer to (he question of public or pri 
vate control, “Wait until after the 
next Dominion election”. The impli- 
cation oi such an attitude is extreme- 
ly unpleasant. Artistry, economy, co- 
operation to give the best to the’ pub- 
lic, all go by the boards in the inter 
est of politics. 

The feeling is that if the Conserv- 
atives get elected the prior nod will 
be given to the private interests; if 


the Liberals maintain their position 
the C.B.C. gets the green light. To 
most dispassionate observers it would 
seem that the first aim of television 
should he to become independent of 
any and all political pressures. 

The second aim seems equally obvi- 
ous and probably even more utopian. 
In order that Canadians receive the 
best possible television service the fi- 
nancial resources of both commerce 
and government will be necessary. 
Therefore cooperation between the 
two seers logical. One would-be tele- 


vision station owner quipped that 
this was like asking “the Liberals 
and Conservatives to agree’. Unfor- 


tunately the rest of us haven’t got 
the money to finance their quarrel. 


Viewer the Loser 


If these two sources of income don’t 


pool their finances it will mean that 
both sides will be forced to put on 
the cheapest type of telecast and 
therefore the viewer is the loser. Just 
how long the television set-owner 
Will be content to watch spelling 
dees, jus clers, unfinished productions 
and a s vies of so-called educational 
broadca-*s is doubtful. These educa- 
tional b: .adeasts in both Britain and 
the Uni 4d States have been nearly 
all in “how to do” category 
+. how 9» build a boat, how to stand 
on you 


ad, how to mix paint, how 
with lobster etc., ete. Since 
vy One speaker only and a 
d film shots or quick-artist 
he cost is quite low. The 
ent value is usually ditto 
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Anoti important result from this 
low-cos ‘licy of programming is the 
loss ol istic talent. Once again the 
emigra figures will show a grand 
fxodus the United States and Brit- 
ida’s top-flight comedians, 

vers nd artists. 

S a 1 radio came of age during 
re . ien the demand for broad- 
.... © Oy and for Canadians be 
a " rative. There was also the 
ay on travel which trapped 
ile sts here for six years. The 
baaans Soa profitable, mature 
rave], = System. Even when the 

‘atl ‘ietions were eased more 
Drodue. ‘r cent of the artists and 

a remained in Canada. 
ra “a ple will agee that a war 
Ndustry method of founding an 
istegarci, a if the talent here is 
aa and can find no outlet 
anada “Ww medium it will leave 
Mittin, ee The idea of the 
a aes artist is highly unpopu- 
ee ( anadian writers, sing- 

ee musicians et al. 
resent}, no matter who wins the 


hattle for e : » 
ision the le for control of. tele- 


setowner is going to de 
and . B 
that the telecasters display a 


Cen ei : ; 
it Sense of responsibility. Falsi- 


fication of news, lack of ethics, cyn- 
ical standards, will all be most ap- 
parent to the television-viewer. And 
the first operator who attempts these 
only-too-common radio and_ film 
tricks will probably end up by being 
run out of town on a rail. The Cana- 
dian set-owner will not and should 
not invest the $350 to $1,000 neces- 
sary for a receiver and then see noth- 
ing but stale, contrived, imitative ba- 
nality. 

The Royal Commission set up un 
der the chairmanship of Vincent Mas- 
sey may, or may not, help to prevent 
this calamity. At a recent press con- 
ference Mr. Massey emphasized that 
the Royal Commission would not lay 
down standards of taste, nor would 
it make recommendations on the way 
television facilities and opportunities 
will be made available. Unfortunate- 
ly those are the important problems 
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which must be faced by someone. 
If the Royal Commission is not going 
to tackle them, who is? In fact it 
might even be said that if the Royal 
Commission isn’t going to touch on 
standards and the use of facilities it 
might as well not sit at all. 

The possible outcome of Canadian 
television is most difficult to esti 
mate. There are so many internal and 
sub-surface arguments to be settled. 
It is very easy to predict great things 
on the basis of hypothetical pro- 
grams produced by high-principled 
wealthy master-minds, for the edifi- 
cation of a wise audience. But to the 
average person who sees the facts, 
the people interested, the _ politics 
concerned, the large size of this coun- 
try, the small population, the limited 
budgets available, it all adds up to 
a shrug of the shoulders. Most Cana- 
dians will be content to wait and see. 
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The SEVERN is the latest engineering creation 


for top efficiency in heating medium-sized homes. 


It is right for coal (hand fired or stoker) or oil, 
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THE BATHROOM FOR THE 
MODERN HOME 
New Bathroom fixtures can make any bath- 
room and modern. What a 
pleasure to relax in the roomy Pembroke tub 
—15” deep! Notice that the basin and 
toilet have the same smart styling as the tub. 
Everything is designed to be so easy to keep 
clean. Whether you are building a new 
home or remodelling, specify “Standard” 
plumbing fixtures. 
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Small water content... large prime heating sur- 


face... double gallery of flue passages . . 


. quick 
circulation and heat transfer ... convenient shaker 
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shaped handles always cool iron 
machine-ground joints . . . scientifically propor- 


tioned fire box. 
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Airlift Ended. Americans W onder 


WASHINGTON LETTER 





What Soviet Intentions Are 


Washington. 


“HE first flush of elation about 
having “won the cold war” has 
passed, and Americans are realistic- 
ally assaying Stalin’s real intentions 
about future relations with the Demo- 
cratic world. 

While the lifting of the Berlin 
blockade raised U.S. hopes about the 
prospect of entering a period of com- 
parative peace with the Soviets, this 





By JAY MILLER 


country is fully aware that Russia 
can come up with more trying de- 
mands when the Council of Foreign 
Ministers meets in Paris on May 23. 

The Soviet Union has been accused 
of being willing to “trade a toothpick 
for a load of lumber” in dropping 
the discredited Berlin blockade for an 
opportunity to bid for control of all 
Germany. 

American leaders expect that when 
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What Makes a Good Provider? 


LL men want to provide their wives and children with the 
necessities of life at all times ... and the luxuries when 
possible. But the truly good provider tries to protect his family 


even into the unknown future. 


There is no sounder way to take care of your family’s 
financial future than through Prudential life insurance. Just 
call up your Prudential representative and ask him how it can 
be done. He will recommend a plan to give you exactly the 
protection vou ought to have, fitted to your own special family 
needs. This plan can include a regular income for your family, 
funds for your children’s education, money for emergencies, 


and for your retirement years as well. 


Yes. a Prudential life insurance program fills a definite 
place in the plans of the family man and good provider. Are 


your plans for this kind of protection complete? 


Enjoy the Prudential Family Hour of Stars—Every Sunday 
afternoon over CFRB Toronto «nd CKAC Montreal. 
And the Jack Berch Show—Every afternoon, Monday through 
Friday, over CBL Toronto and C8M Montreal. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Branch Offices in all leading Canadian Cities 


the Russian representatives sit down 
with the foreign ministers of the 
United States, Great Britain -and 
France, they will demand a popular 
election on the issue of a united Ger- 
many. In the event this fails, they are 
expected to demand “a voice and a 
veto” in the control of the rich indus- 
trial Ruhr valley. 

American determination is strong- 
er than ever before about keeping 
Russia out of Western Germany and 
such demands will be firmly rebuffed 
by American participants, it is be- 
lieved. 

Leaders of the Democracies are 
aware that the vast manpower reser- 
voir of Russia, abetted by German 
ingenuity and know-how would be a 
combination that could spread Com- 
munism with devastating effect. 

If the United States demonstrated 
a willingness to resist Russian in- 
roads by operating the Berlin airlift 
at staggering expense, she can be 
expected to be ready to continue to 
block Russian expansion in Europe 
at all costs. 

The Russians have demonstrated 
that they, like the Germans, will 
agree to anything to gain their ends. 
They will also violate agreements 
when it serves their interests. 

The Russians yielded on the airlift 
issue for two reasons, it is contended. 
Firstly it was a matter of necessity. 
Iron Curtain nations need imports. 
They have suffered from the Allied 
counter-blockade imposed against the 
Berlin blockade. Secondly, it is re 
garded merely as a change of tactics, 
Or & “trick: 

The comparison has been made 
with an individual. Take yourself. 
When you change your tactics about 
getting what you want, it doesn’t 
mean you have changed your mind. 
You have merely altered your method 
of getting it. That seems to be the 
case with Russia. 

America is being reminded by her 
leaders to take an overall view of 
relations with Communism. While the 
Soviet concession in Berlin is looked 
upon, and rightly so, as a victory for 
the airlift, it is only a _ relatively 
minor facet of the whole picture. 

Russia is still ahead in the cold 
war, according to coldly analyt.cal 
former Under-Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Clayton. He says the U.S. won 
the airlift because the nation excels 
in the field of transportation. He 
points out that the West has yet to 
win the battle of Greece. She has vir- 
tually lost the battle in China. And 
there is a contest for contro] of the 
Middle East which has yet to be 
decided. 

Forward-looking Americans see in 
current developments a chance to 
benefit by past mistakes. They grunt 
that while the Marshall Plan and the 
North Atlantic Pact have been re- 
garded as “cure-alls,” this is not so. 


PRESIDENTS AND WARS 


Chief Executive Can 
Start One Himself 


"THe President can use armed force 

to defend a treaty. This is the 
precedent that has been established 
by American presidents before Presi- 
dent Truman. And it’s a_ precedent 
that is worrying Congress. 

Former Under-Secretary of State 
Robert A. Lovett testified before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
during examination of the North At- 
lantic Treaty that Congress would 
have to declare war before the Presi- 
dent could use American armed serv- 
ices to defend a member nation 
against Russian attacks. 

This is the basis of a great con- 
stitutional argument that is being 
waged before that Committee of Con- 
gress. The question is as old as the 
American Republic. Hamilton and 
Jefferson argued about whether the 
President could use armed force with- 
out a formal declaration of war by 
Congress. 

The U.S. Constitution gives Con- 
gress the exclusive right to declare 
war. Despite this, and the State De. 
partment assertions, some Senators 
fear that a president could, as others 
have done before him, order armed 
forces to fight another power without 
the nod from Congress. 

The Library of Congress lists 140 
instances in which the U.S. sent 
armed forces into other countries 
without a declaration of war. Thev 
go back to the last century. The U.S. 


invaded the Philippines in 1898-1902 
to put down a rebellion. American 
fighting men were sent to China dur- 
ing the Boxer rebellion. U.S. troops 
quelled revolutions in Nicaragua, 
Cuba, Panama and other Central 
American countries. In 1918 American 
soldiers protected Siberian railways 
against the Bolsheviks. All without 
declarations of war. 

President Franklin Roosevelt pro- 
vided many examples of presidential 
use of armed forces without Congres- 
sional declarations of war. He order- 
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Earned Surplus—per Statement attached 
Deferred Surplus: 
Re Refundable Excess Pictfits Taxes 


Approved on behalf of the Board, 


W. P. RILEY 
A. McCALLUM 
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HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Shareholders held at the Head Office « the | 
Company, the Directors’ Report, Balance Sheet, Statements of Profit and Surplus an. the | 
Auditors’ Report for the year ending December 31st, 1948, were presented and adopted | 

The Directors, W. P. Riley, I. Pitblado, K.C., F. W. St. Lawrence, A. McCallum. & gs | 
Cooper, W. F. Stewart and H. J. Coon were re-elected, and at meeting of the Board foil: wing | 
the Shareholders’ Meeting, the officers of the Company were re-elected. | 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1948 | 


ASSETS 
Current Assets Pe LTT CT eR TUR TRUE TOR Te $4,592 497.95 
Cash on Hand and in Banks (less Outstanding Cheques) ...... $ 101,531.21 
Customers’ Accounts Receivable, after providing for. possible 


PTET ET OE CONOR PETC TELE RET TT Eee 
Advances on Merchandise and Sundry Debtors ............... 
Le ee CREE ict PETE ere 6,550.00 
Merchandise—Per Inventories—as determined and certified to by 

the Management on basis of cost or market, whichever was lower 3,471,217.95 


Refundable Excess Profits Taxes (part estimated) ; 
| Investments in and Advances to Subsidiary Companies 


| Fixed Assets ..... a ; Spice oe as 
Warehouse Properties—Land and Buildings—-see note below 
Plant and Equipment—at cost less depreciation 


Note Re Warehouse Properties 
The original properties acquired at formation are valued cn the basis of the 
appraisal made by the Canadian Appraisal Company, as of 14th December, 1912, 
with subsequent additions at cost—less depreciation and amounts written off. 


Advances from and Amounts Payable to Subsidiary Companies ................ 397, 186.09 

Reserves % i ‘ eeletes rer rrr wy ee 759,539.61 
Reserve for Contingencies rs ig Sok) 5S Sorel gi gPGUN we ig aaa acts aR SPE $ 100,000.00 
Reserves for Future Inventory LOSSES. .... 2. cwgsaescnteeaes 659,539.61 
$ 759,539.61 


Preferred Shares ‘($20.00 per Share)—-175,000 Shares 
Class A Shares (no par value)—150,000 Shares Sek ies 
Common Shares (no par value)-—150,000 Shares ..... 


Preferred Shares ($1.40 Series)—-59,715 Shares ........ 
| Class A Shares (no par value)-—67,772 Shares 
Common Shares (no par value)—86,658 Shares 


Contingent Liabilities Reported: 

Guarantee of a subsidiary’s bank inde! ‘edness 
Maximum $200,000.00 

Employees’ Pension Plan-—Estimated reiaining 
sum, which, under the plan, is payable er the 
next thirteen years, in respect of past rvice 
$381,519.26. 


Statement of Profit for Year Ended 31st December, 1948, 
and of Earned Surplus Account 





Protit for the year before taking into sccount the undermentioned items ... $ 266.14 

Additions ‘ie ee viea nce Snhia LR nee ee he Olala aie ius <a 3,647.06 
Dividends from Subsidiary Companies $312,837.00 
Dividends from Other Investments 810.00 
$313,647.00 

— $3 253,913.14 


ed American naval craft to sink for-: 
eign submarines on sight in US. go. 
fensive waters. He ordered U.S. way. 
ships in the Atlantic to destroy any 
German or Italian sea or air ‘fone 
He ordered the Navy to convo, sup: 
plies to Iceland. All this before the 
U.S. entered the war. ; 

The fact is that the president is the 
commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces and he can order US. fichting 
men almost anywhere, and without 
Congressional approval. Congress 
would like to limit that authority, 
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$4,592,807.95 








PAs RELA ERED 16,275.97 
SiN eee sen horace 164,116.89 
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$2,470,146.53 
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$8,295,923.38 


$1,879.942.94 











$ 638,000.00 
. 905,947.76 s 
275,115.09 ; 
ee 54,786.25 
. $20,900.25 
33,886.00 
$54,786.25 - 
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. $1,194,300.00 
She ] 1,022,862.74 










$2,217,162.74 
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Deductions 
Depreciations 
Directors’ Fees 
Executive Officers’ Remuneration 
Legal Fees : 
Provision for Income Taxes 










Surplus 3 kai ‘ 
Earned Surplus at 31st December, 1947 









Deduct—Dividends: 
Preferred Shares: 


3lst December, 1948 
Class A Shares: 








3lst December, 1948 .... taba 


Earned Surplus at 3lst December, 1948 












Auditors’ Report to the Shareholders 










of subsidiaries for such periods. 











explanations required by us. 
Winnipeg 25th January, 1949. 





Net Profit for year, after providing for Income Taxes, trausferred to Earned 


Four at 35c per share, being at tiie rate 


Four at 50c per share, being at the rate 


i 0,910.39 
Peat 2,: 46,009.72 
$3,()16,920.1! 

of 7°% per annum to 

: $ 83,601.00 

of $2.00 per annum to 5 00 
+ ; 135,544.00 g, 145.0" 
$2,877 975.11 


We have made an examination of the books end accounts of Western Grocers Lim 
for the year ended 3lst December, 1948, and have prepared the accompanying Bala! 
Sheet, Statement of Profit and Earned Surplus Account 

We have also examined the books and accounts, or the audited financial stu\emen! 
of all subsidiaries. The accompanying Balance Sheet does not set forth the asse fits 
liabilities of subsidiaries and the Statement of Profit does not include the operating proll 
of subsidiaries except as to dividends received from same. In, accordance with Section if 
of the Dominion Companies Act, we report that all subsidiaries earned net profits [or woe 
respective financial periods ending in 1948, and that, in the aggregate, the dividends from 
subsidiaries taken credit for in the Statement of Profit are less than the combined P!° u 


With the foregoing, we certify that, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet submitted het 
is drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of affairs of wes 
Grocers Limited, as at 31st December, 1948, according to the best of our information, : 
explanations given us, and as shown by the books. We have obtained all information an 


(Signed) SHARP, WOODLEY & COMPANY 
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LIGHTER SIDE 


Do Not Break The Chain 





‘By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


— 
kK for-: 
S. de. 
- War. 
Y any 
force, 
\ Sup: 
© the 
is the 
irmed “T\EAR FRIEND” (the letter read): 
‘hting D We are all working and pray- 
ithout ing for the success of the Progressive 
'BTESs Conservative cause at the coming 
Ny Fede: al Election. 
— “Please make an exact copy of 
— this |etter and send it to five of your 
frien’s within the next five days. If 
you follow these instructions you will 
he the recipient of a great blessing 
| within a short time. Failure to con- 
tinue the chain however will inevit- 
m ably ‘ead to serious misfortune. 
seh “DO NOT BREAK THE CHAIN. 
= “(sjoned) Progressive Conservative.” 
| The communication was typewrit- 
ten and the typewriting, I noticed, 
showed a tendency to crowd up on 
. the left margin. I was still study- 
; ing ii when my friend Miss A. drop- 
ped in to see me. 

“Well, what are you so interested 
in?’ she asked genially. 

I handed her the letter. “Do you 
happen to Know anything about 
this?” 

id “T?" Miss A. said with exaggerated 

16.53 candor, “Why should I Know anything 
about it?’ She read it through and 
handed it back. “It’s a splendid idea 
though,” she said, “Are you going to 

300.00 continue the chain?” 

76.04 “Wh-uh,” f said. 

“You mean you aren’t in sympathy 
with the Progressive Conservative 
Party?” Miss A. asked sternly. 

‘I'm not in sympathy with chain- 
letter writing,’ I said, ‘Just what 
great misfortune is supposed to fol- 

923.38 low if I break the chain?” 

_ “The continuance of irresponsible 

942.94 and reckless government,’ Miss A. 
said, ‘‘Bureaucracy, regimentation 
and political bribery.” 

“And if I do?” I asked. 

Her face brightened. “Firm advo- 

186.09 
5088 FURNACE 
A 
POWERFUL _/Zira.to beat upstairs 
162.74 HEATER 
FOR YOUR 
HOME 
The Tweed Steel 
Works Fireplace ; 
Furnace draws the cold air out of 
the room, heats it and sends it bac 
ae into the room hot. It saves fuel. Why 
1,775.01 install an old-fashioned fireplace to 
i let the heat go up out the chimney 
+,316.89 ‘© heat the outside world. Send for 
: tree catalogue and list of satisfied 
15,923.38 sers. You will be interested in a 
— fireplace Furnace. 
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cacy of provincial rights,” she said, 
“effective measures for dealing with 
the menace of Communism and the 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar.” 
“Well I don't Know,” I said, “I 
think you’d do better with the chain- 
letter clientele if you offered deep 
treeze units and Venetian blinds.” 


HE penalties and rewards weren't 

necessarily political, Miss A. re- 
minded me. “As you know I'm not 
particularly superstitious,” she said, 
“but just the same there are certain 
things that are very hard to explain. 
Take the case of Mrs. Binding for in- 
stance, I don’t think you know her 
but she used to be very active in the 
Political Study League, though she 
isn’t any longer, poor thing. She 
broke the chain about four years ago 
and a week later she fell while hang- 
ing some overdrapes and injured her 
sacroiliac. She's been a terrible suf- 
ferer ever since.” 

“Yes, but-——” I began. 

“Then there was Mrs. Lomax,’ 
Miss A. continued, “I told you about 
her, she’s the one who has had her 
house completely decorated three 
times last September. She told me 
she broke the chain once and right 
out of the blue her husband developed 
timothy-grass allergy. He’d never 
had a sign of it before and the doc- 
tors were simply mystified. They 
have a lovely place in the country 
and now they can't go near it through 
July and August.” 

“And I have an aunt in the States 
who fractured her hip in two places 
and has been in the hospital two 
months,” I said. 

“Because she broke the chain?” 
Miss A. asked. 

“Because she stepped off a ladder 
backwards,” I said. 

“I’m sure I don't see what that 
proves,’ Miss A. said sharply. 

I shook my head, “I’m sure I don’t 
either.” 

Miss A. got up. “In any case I advise 
you to send out those letters,” she 
said, “It’s never wise to trifle with 
forces we don’t understand.” 


WAS curious to see how Miss A.’s 
program was developing and a 
week later I dropped in at her apart- 
ment. “I can’t ask you to sit down,” 
she said, “I have sixty-five letters to 
get in the box before the mail closes.” 
“Sixty-five chain letters?” I asked. 
Miss A. paused in her typewriting. 
She looked exhausted and_ bleak. 
“It's that Women's Political Study 
League,” she said, drawing a weary 
hand across her eyes. “No initiative, 
no political intelligence whatever. 
When I started this I naturally ex- 
pected the members would circular- 
ize the general electorate. Instead 


they’ve been circularizing each other 


and mest of the letters have come 
back to me. I got thirteen in one 
mail, all asking me to write to five 
people each, and there were eleven 
more on Tuesday, only fortunately 
they don't have to be answered till 
the second.” 

“How extraordinary!” I said. It 
seemed a fascinating piece of justice 
that the chain should simply have 
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recoiled and hit Miss A. on the head. 
At the same time her predicament 
called for sympathy. “Couldn’t you 
just leave town without a forwarding 
address?’ I said, “Maybe chain let- 
ters work on the same system as 
process-serving. As long as you avoid 
the injunction you escape the conse- 
quences.” 

“IT don’t think it’s as simple as 
that,” Miss A. said wearily and thrust 
a pile of letters across to me. “Those 
came in on the afternoon mail. You 
can look at them if you like. I haven't 
even opened them.” 

I slit open the first one. “Just the 
furrier offering to store and hollan- 
derize your fur coat,” I said reassur- 
ingly, “No obligation except ten per- 
cent of the valuation ... My heavens, 
what’s this?” 

“What is it?” Miss A. 
faintly. 


asked 


“TYEAR Fellow Liberal” (I read): 

“We Know you are working hard 
for our splendid Party and for its 
triumph at the coming Federal elec- 
tion. 

“Please copy this letter exactly ten 
times—”’ 

Miss A. snatched the letter away 
from me. She read it through and 
then laid it on the table, looking 
white-faced. 

“It looks as though someone in the 
Women's Political Study League had 


stolen your idea,” I said a little ner- 
vously. 

“I will never circularize for the 
Liberal Party!» Miss A. cried pas- 
sionately. 

“Why don’t you just burn it,” I 
said, “You have nothing to lose but 
your chains.” 

“But I can't break the chain,’’ Miss 
A. wailed. 

It was indeed a very painful di- 
lemma. “Of course you can neve 
tell,’ I said, after studying the letter. 
“The rich blessing they mention 
might be the return of the Progres- 
sive Conservative Party. On the oth- 
er hand, if you break the chain the 
misfortune that follows inevitably 


might be the return of the C.C.F. as 
opposition.” 

“WE course the consequences 
mightn’‘t be political at all,’’ I added 
more cheerfully. ‘They might let 
you off with just a fracture or an 
allergy.” 

“Please,” Miss A. said and took the 
letter away from me. “If you 
would mind leaving me this is a 
problem I will simply have to work 
out for myself.” 

A day or two later I received a 
chain letter beginning “Dear Fellow 
Liberal.” It wasn’t signed but the 
tvpewriting showed a characteristic 
tendency to jam towards the left 
margin. 
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Writing, Acting, Devotion 
Marked 49 Festival 


By LUCY VAN GOGH 


The Dominion Drama Festival 
of 1949 produced nothing as 
oreat in acting as the London 
“Saint Joan” of a vear ago, but 
it brought forward the best full- 
length Canadian 
(measured in terms of dramatic 
values and all-round interest) 
that has vet seen the footlights. 
two notable Negro actors and 
one all-round Negro company, 
and the unprecedented spectacle 
of a group of players (from 
Hamilton, too) putting such de- 
votion, skill and polish into the 
performance of a light and even 
farcical comedy that they quite 
properly walked away with the 
Bessborough Trophy. 


N THIS year’s Dominion Drama 


Festival, there were six full-length 
items and six half-lengths, two of the 


play by a 


it is unlikely that an abbreviated pres- 
entation will ever rank for much in 
this competition, but “Phédre’” by the 
Conservatoire Lassalle of Montreal 
won the French award and the best 
actress award, and the Montreal Ne- 
gro presentation of “Emperor Jones” 
won the prize for best visual presen- 
tation. 

The best English production after 
the Bessborough winner was adjudg- 
ed to be the New Westminster entry 
of “The Glass Menagerie.” Ottawa 
won the Barry Jackson award for best 
presentation of a Canadian play, and 
Peterborough the award for best stage 
production. The best male perform- 
ance was considered to be that of W. 
A. Atkinson in a short but very dra- 
matic secondary role in the Canadian 
play by Robertson Davies entered by 
Ottawa. All these were full-length 
items. 

Hamilton has not, we think, dis- 
tinguished itself in recent years in 
this business, and it was therefore a 
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of the farce-comedy “John Loves 
Mary” (Norman Krasna) as was .of- 
fered by the Players’ Guild, and there- 
by walking off with the top award of 
the Festival. This show was well 
ahead of the great majority of pro- 
fessional farce offerings which visit 
Canada, in comic characterization, 
pace, timing (especially brilliant, ow- 
ing doubtless, as the adjudicator sug- 
gested, to much public performance) 
and audibility; not a line fluffed, not 
a point missed. Elizabeth Murley was 
vivid as the very 1945-ish daughter of 
a Washington Senator, William Moore 
gets first-class credit as director, Wil- 
liam Mitchell was excellent in the 
straight parts and quite good in the 
comedy parts of the lover role, and 
some of his male companions were at 
moments a wee bit too noisy. 


Emotional Ha voc 


New Westminster (the Vagabond 
Players) sent four players, three back- 
stage personnel, and a remarkably 
effective stage set and lighting plot 
(lacking only the long-distance view 
of the St. Louis alley) over three 
thousand miles to do “The Glass 
Menagerie” of Tennessee Williams. 
Their effort was amply justified. I 
am still allergic to this play, which I 
consider makes unjustifiable havoc 


Meiklejohn, for a performance that 
must have realized a great deal of his 
intention. - 

Mr. Davies’ own Peterborough pro- 
duction of “The Taming of the 
Shrew” was full of producer's devices, 
many of them highly effective, but 
only four or five of the very large 
cast had much idea of what playing 
Shakespeare involves, especially in 
the way of producing agreeable and 
significant sounds. Brenda Davies, 
the Katharina, made one long to see 
her in a more poetic and less rompish 
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comedy. Costuming and scenery were _ 
both gorgeous and clever, but it wags 
just a romp, with high moments. _ 

“Hedda Gabler” is traditionally 
played as a tragedy. Itis nota tragedy 
but a problem play, a distinction 
which has only recently been clearly 
perceived, and the adjudicator quite — 
evidently took that view of jt 
The Calgary “Workshop 14” peopje 
who opened the week with this 
offering, equally evidently did not 
and unfortunately they fell largely 
into the error of striving for tragic 
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complete works. Neither of the ex- great pleasure to see it sending in so ; Ss 
cerpts got anywhere in particular, and completely competent a performance pol apg eye ik: Gaeta 4 
character, who appears outside of the ir 
drama every now and then to explain st 
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tion of “Another Part of the Forest.” 
But I myself should have been more 
enthusiastic about certain perform- 
ances in the Hellman play, and should 
have laid less stress than he did on the 
inability of this group of just-out-of- 
college people to cast properly two 
elderly roles which after all have very 
little to do. The playing of middle- 
age by Clarine Jackman in the role 
of Lavinia Hubbard was so perfect 
that neither the adjudicator nor I can 
make the slightest guess at her real 
age, which means that even if she is 
exactly the age of Lavinia she was 
securing her effects not by that fact 
but by straight acting. Half-a-dozen 
sharply-drawn characters were so 
well correlated one with another that 
the requisite atmosphere of family 
hatreds was continually present. But 
the climax fell short because Eric 
House, who had been excellent as the 
tyrannical father for two acts, folded 
up too quietly and ineffectively when 
the father is blackmailed into giving 
up his power by his oldest son. 
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( ‘reating New Characters 


The interest of the Ottawa Drama 
League’s entry of Robertson Davies’ 
“Fortune My Foe” was so entirely 
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of success reached by W. A. Atkinson 
(trophy winner) as an embittered 
professor, or Yvonne Beaulne as a 
Czech refugee, Charles Ogilvie as a 
new type of drunk, and Fred Bick as 
an educated bootlegger. Even so, Mr. 
Davies Owes a great deal to his pro- 
ducers, Gwendolyn Blair and Michael 
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ON ROCKPORT COVE by the Brooklyn artist, Nancy Ranson. 


[his brisk marine painting is one of a group of works which is now 
touring Canada under the auspices of Canadian Council of Women. 


effect by doing everything very slow- 
ly and solemnly. Hedda, in spite of 
her name, should not gabble, but she 
should be pretty brisk and decisive. 
Doreen Richardson’s performance 
was otherwise clever and understand- 
ing, and Bob Cruse contributed a 
strong Judge Brack, , 

The half-length productions began 
auspiciously with the London (Little 
Theatre) presentation of “Over the 
Boiler Room” by William Digby, who 
I am informed was only seventeen 
when he wrote it. The piece is both 
very short and very slight in content, 
but what it sets out to do it does with 
almost ineredible dexterity, and Mr. 
Digby will certainly be heard from in 
a wider sphere. He is most adept at 
devising business and_ situations to 
make his characters come promptly 
to life. and his intentions were bril- 
liantly realized by Mrs. Skinner as 
the nagging and man-hating wife of 
a poor janitor, Ray Porter as the 
janitor who seeks consolation for do- 
mestic browbeating in the arms of a 
lady of easy virtue but pleasant char- 
acter in a flat above, and Marnie Wil- 
son in a bit part as their daughter. 
The piece does no more than show 
how a situation can develop between 
husband and wife in which murder, 
though not explicitly intended, can 
happen by a natural sequence of 
events. There are some improbabili- 
ties, but they are glossed over by a 
masteriy use of the playwright’s 
greatest and most essential power, 
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that of making us suspend disbelief. 
The author and Mrs. Skinner and the 
stage staff take most of the credit 
for a brilliant forty minutes. - 

The other two “shorts” in English 
led the adjudicator to remark ruefully 
that it was hard to keep up with the 
“Emperor Joneses”. Negroes are 
usually strong in mimetic ability, and 
the number of plays in which they 
can perform is limited—though I can 
see no reason why an all-Negro “Ham- 
let” should not be just as interesting 
as an all-modern-dress one. Having 
a good Negro actor, the Mount Allison 
University Players (Sackville, N.B.) 
put on four scenes of the O’Neill play, 
with the remaining roles played by 
whites. Having a whole company of 
Negroes, the Negro Theatre Guild of 
Montreal put on the whole play, with 
an incredible witch dance by Bert 
Lawrence and stunning pantomime 
work by a large cast in the vision 
scenes. Both Emperors were excel- 
lent, and comparisons are impossible 
because the cutting allowed the Sack- 
ville actor no chance to do much 
build-up. The adjudicator rightly 
noted that the emotional crescendo 
achieved by Percy Rodrigues of Mont- 
real was done by movement and ex- 
pression alone, and that when he can 
add a greater vocal range he will be a 
notable actor. The Montreal produc- 
tion was superbly put on, and richly 
deserved the Martha Allan trophy 
for visual presentation; she would 
have been delighted to see it go to a 
Montreal Negro troupe. 


Weight of Centuries 


The French-language little theatre 
in Canada, under a good deal of cler- 
ical tutelage, goes in heavily for the 
classical comedy and classical tragedy 
of pre-Revolution eras. There need be 
no surprise that of the three French 
entries, all of them half-length shows, 
two were from Racine and Moliére 
respectively, and bear the weight of 
almost three centuries of age. The 
last time I saw “Phédre” it was per- 
formed by Sarah Bernhardt in Mont- 
real, and was the sole classical piece 
of her repertoire on that tour, and 
the last item of a two weeks’ program. 

There were some severe limitations 
on the festival performance by the 
Conservatoire Lassalle of Montreal 
which did not inhibit Sarah’s, and 
which I think the adjudicator under- 
valued. It is true that the vices and 
passions of a Racine drama are highly 
conventionalized at best, but they can 
be made to convey the feeling of vices 
and passions. The keynote of “Phé- 
dre” is the famous line “OC’est Venus 
toute entiére a sa proie attachée”, and 
it is no cause for surprise that a high- 
ly respectable Montreal lady like 
Madeleine Sicotte should have been 
unable to suggest what that line in- 
dicates as the thing to be suggested. 
(That is not quite fair; I do not mean 
to argue that a woman must be other 
than respectable to enact a vicious 
woman, but one must at least have 
been able to contemplate vice with a 
purely artistic interest.) The recita- 
tion of the lines was admirable by al- 
most all players, but several of them 
were physically unsuited to the Greek 
roles. In spite of that difficulty I ad- 
mired much the Hippolyte of Jean- 
Paul Dugas, and Guy Charbonneau as 
his father was both physically and 
vocally successful. When she was not 
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called on for tragic grandeur Mme. 
Sicotte did some fine work, but she 
did not make her role the keystone of 
the play. Her title to the Nella Jefferis 
trophy rests on the perfection of 
speech and gesture rather than on 
tragic power, but there was certainly 
no question of the company’s right to 
the plaque for best French production. 

The Ottawa Comédie Nouvelle en- 
tered a contemporary play by J. J. 
Bernard called “Nationale 6” (which 
is the name of a motor highway), an 
atmospheric sentimental comedy 
which requires the last ounce of 
dexterity and delicacy from five peo- 
ple. There is nothing in which the 
French theatre differs more com- 
pletely from the English (and Amer- 
ican) than in its sentiment, and I 
must admit that this piece was not 
at all my dish of caviar; but I make 
no question that the company was 
richly entitled to the kind things 
said by the adjudicator, by reason of 
very competent playing by Albert 
Boucher, Romuald Latreille and in- 
deed everybody. 

Few things in the week delighted 
me more than the pre-curtain speech 
with which Francois Rozet, director 
of the Montreal company presenting 
the third act of Moliére’s “Les 
Femmes Savantes”, not only told us 
but_evoked for us what the play was 
about and what the characters were 
going to be. The scene with the poets 
was done with spirit and a slightly 
mechanical skill, but without much 
authority except for Denise Pelletier 
as Philaminte; and excerpts are al- 
ways excerpts. 
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World War III Inevitable 
Most Greeks Believe 


By KEITH BUTLER 


The Greeks have no doubt that 
if war comes theirs will be the 
lirst country to be overrun and 
that a 
will be far worse 
Many leel 
have received a raw deal 


they know Communist 
occupation 
than the .Axis one. 
thes 
in return for the aid they gave 
the Allies in World War Il. 
And most of them believe that 
World War UD is inevitable 


and wonder if Western aid will 


again be too small to prevent 


enemy occupation. 
Vhis is the last of Mr. But- 
ler’s three articles written from 


Greece for Sarurpay Nicur. 


Athens. 
N the little harbour of Turkolimano, 
ten minutes’ drive from Athens, a 
handsome steam-yacht lies at anchor. 
She belongs to a Greek millionaire- 
industrialist, let’s call him X, and she 
is ready fuelled and provisioned for 


CHARLES J. UNDERELL 


Charles J. Underell of Occidental 
Life at London, Ontario, has qualified 
as a member of the 1949 Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. In so doing, he paid 
for $1,500,000 new life insurance on 
95 lives in 1948. He had just com- 
pleted his second year in the life insur- 
ance business. * 
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moment’s no- 
keep her 


voyage ata 
does not 


an ocean 


tice. As yet, X 
with steam up 24 hours out of 24. 
That time may come. 

XK has no time for cruising. The 


yacht is waiting there for one pur- 


pose only. To carry X, his family, 


staff, friends, to safety if war 
comes to Greece. To carry them to 
South Africa, where X has_ been 


steadily transferring capital, financ- 
ing new industries. There the ground 
is already prepared in case he has to 
clear out of Greece in a hurry, cut- 


ting his losses. In case Greece 
comes under enemy occupation once 


again. 

“This time, X knows, there would be 
no survival for men like him. The 
enemy will be Communist, the north- 
ern Slav neighbors, Bulgarians, 
Yugoslavs, Albanians—-and Russians. 

That's why in Turkolimano harbor, 
beside X’s steam-yacht, there are ly- 
ing nearly a dozen large caiques 
owned by fellow industrialists and 
businessmen, men doomed under a 
Communist occupation. They, too, 
have invested in their own private, 
sure means of escape. 


It Threat Increases 


If the threat of war becomes much 
more real, there will certainly be a 
mass exodus from Greece of all those 
with the means or money to get out. 
The rest will be left to a fate far 
worse than befell Greece even during 
the years of famine, death and des- 
truction under the Axis occupation. 

Greeks have no doubt that if war 
comes theirs will be the first coun- 
try to be over-run by the Slav forces. 
2ussia would hasten to seize the 
valuable Greek ports and air bases 
commanding the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. Macedonia and Thrace would 
be lopped off Greece and split up be- 
tween the two great northern neigh- 
bors, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. A\l- 
bania would get Epirus province. 
Salonika, Greece’s second port, would 
become Yugoslavia’s outlet to the 
Mediterranean, used by Russian war- 
ships, troop transports and submar- 
ines. On Crete would be based the Red 
Airforce planes to strike at Cyprus, 
Malta and the Mediterranean sea 
route to the Suez Canal. 

From Greece the Reds would put 
the squeeze on Turkey one way and 
Italy the other. Inside Greece, those 
who remained to face the music 
would suffer the terror both of the 
invader and of Greek Communists, all 
with a load of scores to pay off after 


the bitterness of the guerilla war 
years since Greece’s liberation from 


the Germans. 


{ ‘nprecedented ‘Terror 


There would be unprecedented ter- 
ror in Athens and the main towns as 
Communists sought out the state offi- 
cials, police and gendarmerie offi- 
cers, army officers and N.C.O.'s, poli- 
ticians, businessmen, “bourgeoisie’’, 
capitalists and the thousands against 
whom they have real, imaginary or 


ideological scores to pay off. The 
streets would run with blood as 
Balkan and Slav savagery was un- 


leashed. Then the slave labor camps 
would be filled up with a torrent of 
prisoners, men and women, old and 
young. 

The enemy and their internal Com- 
munist collaborators would be more 
ruthless and cruel than were even 
the Italians and Germans. Probably 
a Greek Communist puppet govern- 
ment would rule the country, carry- 
ing out orders given by Moscow, So- 
fia and Belgrade (a Tito-less Bel 
grade, naturally, by then). 

We must not look for any very 
great resistance movement this time, 
under these conditions. The terror of 
Slav occupation would hold everyone 
in the grip of a paralyzing fear. Only 
a few of the bravest, foolhardiest 
Greeks would dare risk G.P.U. in 
terrogations and punishment camps 
for the sake of their patriotism and 
freedom. 

Moreover, the Greeks 
sioned in the fruits of resistance 
from the Axis occupation. In 1940 
and ’41 they resisted the Axis aggres- 
sion and stood beside Britain of their 


are disillu- 
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own accord at a time when the rest 
of Europe believed Britain’s cause 
already lost. With the knowledge of 
the German Divisions massing on 
the Greek frontier, the certainty that 
Greece would be over-run, they still 
fought a rearguard action to cover 
the evacuation of the Imperial troops 
from the country to whose aid they 
had initially come. The British left 
the Greek shores and the Greeks 
faced the Axis retribution with cour- 
age. For over three years the Greek 
resistance movements harried the 
Axis supply route to North Africa. 
And after the war... in the con- 
ferences which followed the surren- 
ders of Italy, Germany and the Axis 
puppets, Greece found little or no 
support given to her requests, aimed 


at consolidating her frontiers on a 
line more strategically defensible. 
She watched material and money 


poured into Italy, Turkey, even Yugo- 
slavia and Germany, while for a 
variety of reasons including insuf- 
ficient (in the Greek eyes) military 
and financial aid, Greek recovery 
hung fire. 

Many Greeks reckon Greece had a 
raw deal out of the last war. They 
say: “It would have paid us better to 
have fought on the enemy's side. 
Then we -should have been helped 
like Italy has been; and our claims 
would have been upheld like Bul- 
garia’s, who does not even pay us the 
reparations she owes!” 

Greeks are bitter at the fruits of 
their loyalty to the West in World 






War II. In World War III they 
would still oppose aggression, but 
when the Slav occupation happened, 
as it surely would, the Greeks could 
not be expected to be so keen on re- 
sistance to the occupation forces. 
And less would escape from Russian- 
occupied Greece, for the Occupation 
authorities’ control would be backed 
up by that of the local Communists. 

It would be the toughest time in 
the history of the Greek people—and 
theirs is a tough history! The Rus- 
sians would seize the oil and tobacco 
and currants which are Greece’s main 


source of income. The occupation 
® 
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forces would live off the impoy. 
erished Greek land. To terror would 
be added ruthless starvation anq 
forced labor on the usual Soviet pat. 
tern. Internal vendetta would com. 
plete the crucifixion of the people. 

The Greeks are a realistic people 
They forsee all these possible resiy|ts 
for their country in an outbreak o; 
World War III. And most of them 
believe World War III is inevitable. 
They are watching the military pyre. 
parations of the Western powers 
with a familiar question on their lips: 
“Will it again be ‘too little and too 
late’?” 
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Israel’s Economy Must 
Come Down To Earth 


By GORDON McKENZIE 


the builders of the new state of 
israel are now facing the su- 
preme test. Despite the large 
{ .S. loaw and 
ments, Israel is using up dollars 
at an alarming rate. Estimated 
cost of fitting each new immi- 
orant into the national economy 
i. $2,500, and immigrants are 
Leing absorbed at the rate of 
SOO a day. 

Many of the present plans are 
ill in the ; 
those for acriculture being based 
on the assumption that Israel 
ill eventually vel the Negeb 
area Which is considered vital to 
the future of 


private invest- 


es e e ® 
_ Visionary stage, 


Jewish immiora- 


tion. 


Te Lviv. 
TT DAY, Zionism is at grips with 
the problem it is most practised 
to solve: the problem of economics 
nd finance in which world Jewry 
has served a longer and more thor 
ough apprenticeship than any other 
je on earth. 

World economists have watched 
the first manoeuvrings of the Jewish 
national economy with sympathy. 
Already some have diagnosed the old- 
est and commonest of mistakes, the 
first signs of inflati6dn and an arti- 
ficiully maintained standard of life. 

It is not yet clear how far the war, 
which at one time was said to be 
costing about $4,000,000 a week, is 
directly responsible, but it is clear 
Israel] needs money. 

At this stage it is the only life- 
ood that can sustain a nation out- 
evowing its strength, with 250,000 
new citizens to be settled each year 
land that somehow must 
be made to feed them. 

Isvael needs the pennies which are 
dropped into the collecting boxes in 
the synagogues, and it needs the 
astronomical injections of dollars 
only American and international pri- 
vate sources can provide. It needs 
the new savings of the investor and 
the transfer of old investments. This 
capital is pouring into Israel. One 
hundred million dollars have been 
made available by the United States 
$35,000,000 
In the next ten years 
investors may provide $625,- 


peo} 


n desert 


Export and Import Bank 
Immediately. 
private 


§00.000 more. Millions will be added 
by the Jewish National Fund and the 
Jewish Foundation Fund. 

The Other Side 

It has asked and it has received, 
and so much is success. But there is 


the other side of the 


bal; ‘e, 

Herve the figures are equally stag 
r. It is costing the government 
$2.90) to fit each new immigrant into 
the 


ledger to 


ger] 


ational economy. Immigrants 
al’e being absorbed at the rate of 800 
ad This will continue for the 
next five years. 

A tender, if promisingly virile, 
shoo’ has been late planted. and it 
need. careful nurturing. If the funds 
Were to stop, the immigration would 


‘top. if the immigration were to stop, 
the . mbitious plans to turn wilder- 


ness nto fertile fields would stop; if 
this ‘ansformation were to halt, the 
intlant state would be maladjusted 
‘nd iwarfed from birth. 

Th 


nurturing sources are known 
'0 be rich, many believe probably too 
ning for there are signs that the 
‘nder shoot is absorbing too rich a 
‘ay ot life for itself. There are 


So, 


ll in faet, that Israel must reduce 
‘andard of living of her people 
“cut back on the number of. her 
Mm ij rants. 
How soon and in what way will 
ci soung nation, so confident of her 
( Ow 


‘inents, settle down in the world 
, €a’n her own living on a 
YAaASIs ? 
ting is, perhaps, not surprising to 
a oe visionary answers. Many 
ens are based on the develop 
land which does not yet be 
lig the state the carrot-shaped 
of the Negeb, largely desert 


UO ’ 
’ solid 


land, with its tip resting on the 
Sea. 

According to Mr. 
(tormerly Shertok), the 
Minister, the development 
land is decisive for 
Jewish immigration. 
claims, Israel will 
impoverished. 

Here the Jews plan to make the 
desert fertile for crops. It will be 
irrigated by dams and projects that 


ted 
Moshe Sharett 
Foreign 
of this 
the future of 
Without it, he 
be permanently 


STARTS 
sre ages re 


will 


Jordan and Lake Tiberias. 
farmed. 


intensively 
will create 


Scores 


of 


work 


will be planted. 
The south will be developed to ex 
field 


pand 
already at 


the 


Palestine. 
term “luxury 
be produced, in time, textiles, fashion 
fine leather goods; sweetmeats, 
liqueurs, soaps, cigarettes, perfumes, 
cosmetics, jams, artificial teeth, dia- 
monds, synthetie bricks, glass. 


and 


It is as much supposition at 
with 


moment 
goods, the Jews can become the chief 
Arab suppliers as to say that the de- 
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Every 
three 
thousands of new settlers 
will be accommodated here. 


light 


othe} 


Israelis 


that, 


soak 


# 


~ 


(AOL LATE Ie 


dislike 
but 


Ras 


harness the head waters of the 


It will be 
farmer 
others. 


Forests 


industries 
parts of 
the 


here will 


this 
these 





a 


velopment will take place at all. For 
both depend on Arab goodwill and 
understanding, above mere paper dec- 
larations of agreement and peace. 


Mouths to Feed 


So much is a mere peep at what is 
planned on paper. So much depends 
on the success of the Jewish claim to 
the Negeb and the successful intro 
duction of an economy to more than 











tute many more producers. The 
state will have been weaned; it will 
start to develop. But until these peo 
ple are trained, housed, taught He 
brew and settled on the land or in 
factories, they simply so many 
mouths to feed. 

Coming on top of the war, the task 
is heavy. It has produced dangerous 
signs in the shape of rising wages (a 
roadman can command $6.00 a day) 
and rising prices. It is clear that the 


SO 


ale 


a nodding acquaintance with aus- , workers have a standard of life be 
terity. yond their capacity for production 
Meanwhile, the immigrants pour It is a testing time for the peace 
in. Most are from European D.P. negotiators, for the idealists, the 
camps, with, recently, some 9,000 planners and the new citizens of 
from Shanghai. Many are parentless’ Israel. Above all, it is a supreme 
children. A small number are pri- test for the Jewish economists and 
vate persons who stake their own financiers and for world Jewry a 
future. Ultimately they will consti test for which all have waited long 
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brand new 1949 Body by Fisher. Oldsmobile for °49 offers famous Hydra-Matie Drive with } hirlaway*. And two 


improved Big Six and the revolutionary new high-compression Rocket 


huturamic line for 1949. Wateh that dashing style and flashing 


action... vou ll 
at its finest. ina 


new engines —an 


vive you flashing action, performance to spare! As Oldsmobile 


steps out ahead of the field... in style... in “drives” ... in power, too, is not surprising that Canadians everywhere are saying, 
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THE WORLD TODAY 


German Rule Would Be Anti-Red 
Would Soviets Accept That? 





By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


LL dispatches from the Western 
“4 capitals emphasize that the Brit- 
ish, French and American authorities 
remain extremely wary over the re- 
opening of the German question, and 
place very restrained hopes on the 
outcome of the approaching confer- 
ence of foreign ministers. 

The broad outline of what they are 
willing to agree to has now become 
clear, though many troublesome 
points remain obscure. They are pre- 
pared to accept the five Laender or 
states of the Soviet Zone into the 
German Federal Republic planned 
under the Bonn Constitution. They 
will ask for supervised elections 
throughout the country. They are not 
ready to accept an immediate or 
early ending of occupation control, 
though what term of occupation they 
will insist on has not been revealed. 
They are ready to extend Marshall 
Plan aid to the whole of Germany. 

One of the most important points 
which has not been clarified is 
whether they are ready to invite 
Russia to sign the Occupation Sta- 
tute, completed at Washington a 
month ago, and thus extend to her 
the veto and delaying powers which 
it grants to the more or less like- 
minded Western powers. 

It is by no means sure that they 
are ready to admit Russia to the 
Ruhr Control Authority; but hard to 
see how they could exclude her from 
it in any settlement for the whole of 
Germany. Another vital point for 
which no solution has been suggested 
is the setting up of the capital in 
Berlin, in the middle of the Soviet 
Zone. This might bring a proposal 
for the withdrawal of all occupation 
forces to a fringe around Germany. 

A further difficulty will arise in 
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J. J. FARRELL 


The Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company of Canada has announced 
the appointment of Mr. J. J. Farrell 
as Chief Engineer to succeed Mr. C. 
A. Laverty who recently resigned. 

After serving for 16 years in an 
engineering capacity in the United 
States Navy, Mr. Farrell was em- 
ployed in 1936 as an inspector by The 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company at its New York 
Office. In 1940 he returned to the 
Navy and was in active duty as a 
Lieutenant, Senior Grade, until he re- 
turned to The Hartford Steam Boiler 
in May of 1946. He was then 
appointed Supervising Inspector for 
that company in its New York Office 
and was appointed Chief Inspector of 
their Syracuse Office in May, 1948. * 








securing guarantees that govern- 
ments of the five Laender of the 
Soviet Zone, even if elected under 
four-power supervision, will be al- 
lowed to function in response to the 
popular will and not be subverted to 
Communist control by the Soviet 
authorities. 

This brings us to the question of 
German political opinion, and wheth- 
er it will, in general, support the 
Allied proposals for an all-German 
settlement, or give us trouble by fall- 
ing for the Soviet championship of 
German unity, a_ centralized as 
against a federal German state, a 
peace treaty with the new German 
government and the early with- 
drawal of all occupation forces. 

As I read the current dispatches 
from Germany and consider the facts 
of German political development dur- 
ing the past four years, the general 
sentiment of the country is now anti- 
Communist, and the Eastern Zone 
may prove to be more so than the 
Western Zones, when it becomes safe 
tor people there to declare them- 
selves. 

We have factual proof that in 
Berlin, which was “liberated” by 
the Red Army and is in the heart of 
the Soviet Zone, the leaders and the 
people of those parts of the city 


* secure under Western protection have 


turned boldly and defiantly anti-Com- 
munist and anti-Russian. (And when 
one says “secure,” it cannot have 
seemed so very secure to them.) 


The Ebb of Communism 


Perhaps the best indication we 
have had of the will of the West 
Berlin population to resist Soviet 
domination is the fact that out of 
244 millions only a few thousands 
accepted the offer of food cards in 
the Soviet sector during the blockade. 

The Communist appeal seems to 
have ebbed even more strongly in 
Germany, where the people have ex- 
perienced it in action than in other 
countries, such as France, where the 
circulation of the leading Communist 
daily Humanité has fallen off from 
475,000 two years ago to 258,000 to- 
day, or Italy, where membership of 
the Communist-controlled trade un- 
ions has dropped three-quarters of a 
million in the past year. 

The people of the Soviet Zone have 
felt the effects of Communist control 
on their own spirit and skin, have 
Witnessed the deportation of tens of 
thousands to forced labor in Russia, 
and the re-opening of former Nazi 
concentration camps to other tens of 
thousands. It cannot be doubted that 
they would vote quite as heavily as 
the people of West Berlin against 
Communism, once they felt secure 
in doing so—-though a visiting four- 
power election commission might not 
give them such a feeling of security. 

The people of the Western zones 
have heard tne stories of the endless 
stream of refugees coming from the 
Soviet zone; and a common resist- 
ance to Communism has brought the 
Marxist Social Democrats to cooper- 
ate with the Conservative Christian 
Democrats in framing the Bonn Con- 
stitution. And all Germans must have 
been deeply impressed by the tales 
told by the prisoners of war, strag- 
gling in gaunt and emaciated after 
years of forced labor in Russia. 


Emboldened by Our Stand 


Given this background, and embold- 
ened by the stand of the Western 
powers against the Berlin blockade, 
and their show of aerial might, one 
may count on the Germans being 
anti-Communist today, though cer- 
tainly it would be rash to count on 
them being democratic. 

It is this basic situation which 
makes one wonder over the reports 
from Berlin that the Soviets are ex- 
pected to make wide concessions in 
the coming Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference to secure a united Germany. 

Perhaps they are ready to face the 
failure of their policy up to date, and 
recognize that they must take a new 
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EAGERNESS to exploit to the 
full Mao’s conquest of China, and 
other beckoning opportunities in 
Asia, is held by many to account for 
Kremlin’s bid on German talks. 


tack. After insisting on the division 
of Germany into separate occupation 
zones (and thus excluding themselves 
from Western Germany while they 
excluded us from Eastern Germany) 
they have failed to use a communized 
Eastern zone as a base for the cap- 
ture of the whole country. 

They failed to spread Communism 
strongly through Western Germany, 
even under our lax early-postwar 


policy and in face of the great misery 
in the industrial Ruhr. They have 
failed to drive the Western powers 
out of Berlin, which they predicted 
when they clamped down the block- 
ade last June would occur by August 
15. They have failed equally in win- 
ning over the West Berlin population 
by offering them food cards in the 
Soviet sector, or by threatening them 
with dire consequences “after the 
Western imperialists were gone.” 
They have failed, by every means 
attempted, including Communist seiz- 
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ure of the Berlin city government, to 
suppress this centre of free politica] 
activity in the midst of their zone ang 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

But if a free regime in half of 
Berlin, operating under the protec. 
tion of the Western powers, ‘bothers 
them, and if they are deeply con. 
cerned to avert the formation of a 
West German anti-Communist state, 
tied in with the Marshall Pian, 
drawn towards union with Western 
Europe, and as has been suggested 
in some quarters, ultimately to be 
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included in the Atlantic Pact, then 
surely the Soviets are not going to 
accept any formula which would es- 
tablish a united, anti-Communist 





Czechs and Poles. No doubt they be- 
lieved they had put over a master 
stroke when, at the end of the war, 
they committed these peoples to hos- 


which the United States felt over 
Asiatic developments in 1941-45. 

That past policy has failed can 
only be an argument for finding a 


through Chiang, whose resistance ap- 
pears to be based on a resistance to 
reform as stubborn as his belief that 
another great war is approaching in 


to Canton. Surely moderate leaders 
can be found here who, with a reform 
program and reasonable aid, could 
hold part of China free from the 
Communist grip, as something to 
build on when the tide turns again. 

















and lubricants for 


f Germany, free of their control. tility to the Germans and depend- new and better policy. Since it is which the Americans will be forced 
. That seems to me basic. It fol- ence on the Soviet Union by having probably true that little can be done’ to support him, the place to look is 
5 lows from it that the Soviets, if they the Poles annex a quarter of the ter- ® 
i have given up hope for the time be- ritory of the Reich in the East and ” 
a ing of controlling Germany them- the Czechs expel two and a half mil- 
, selves, Will put forward a formula lion Sudeten Germans. 
, which would leave her neutralized But this means that any Soviet 
n petween East and West. If they pro- policy of cultivating the Germans 
d pose the withdrawal of all occupation must stir up extreme suspicion and 
e troops it will be to give the Germans opposition in Poland and Czechoslo- 
= encouragement to develop an inde- vakia. ‘The Czechs have not taken 
pendent policy of their own. kindly to the first move in this di- 
Nor, according to this estimate, and rection, an order from the Kremlin 
according to the record of their in- to their satellite regime to take back 
tense opposition to the Marshall 40,000 Sudetens from the Soviet Zone. 
Plan, will the Soviets agree to the ‘They have not failed to note that 
extension of this Western economic Communist propaganda now refers 
aid ‘or, aS they call it, “domination”) to the Sudetens as ‘German-speaking 
to the whole of Germany. They will Czechs.” 
counter the appeal of the Marshall i 
Plan to the Germans by offering NEW POLICY ON CHINA? 
large srade exchanges with Russia . ‘ ° ’ 
and her satellites, of German heavy Impatience With Washington 2 
industrial equipment, machine tools, Let the Dust Settle First 
chemicals and textiles for food and Among the purposes ascribed to the 
raw materials. Soviets in theiz new manoeuvre for a 
There are many German industrial German settlement is the freeing of 
leaders who have long believed that their hands to exploit to the utmost 
half-developed Eastern Europe and the great Communist victory in China 
Russia offers Germany’s natural and the beckoning opportunities pre- 
market. They may believe that they sented to them by the unrest through- 
can enter into such trade, as Britain out Asia. It is those who hold this 
is doing more and more, without any’ theory who believe that the Kremlin 
political ties. And they do believe, may be ready to make far-reaching 
es according to many reports, that Bri- concessions to the Western viewpoint 
tain will try to block the competition in the coming conference. Should 
of their exports to the Western world they make such concessions, that 
and overseas. should be a warning to the Western 
. powers, too, to look to their policy 
Soviets Won't Take This in Asia. 
: At present the French are not even 
Let us be clear that the Soviets able to handle Indo-China. The Brit- 
are not simply going ‘to accept a_ ish are strained to control the situa- 
Western plan for a German settle- tion in Malaya, strengthen Hong- 
ment, with Bonn Constitution, free Kong, watch carefully their delicate 
elections, Marshall Plan and a West- ties with India, Pakistan and Ceylon, 
ern-controlled Ruhr Authority. They and seek with them for ways of ’ 
are going to try to embarrass the bringing strife-torn Burma back into _ cry pa ped ov = —— 
Western powers and divide them the Commonwealth. The Americans a eo =o aie a 
among themselves and from the Ger- have virtually no Far Eastern policy ing money and said: ‘‘Where does the 
mans. at the moment, Acheson proclaiming money go?’ A company must ask itself 
They will try to disrupt the new that they will wait until the dust the same question, and each year pro- 
feeling of security and the new pace __ settles ‘in China. The only policy vides the answer in its annual report. 
of recovery in Western Europe, by’ which the three Western powers seem 
j removing the protective screen of Al- to have coordinated, is one of cau- The dollars we received last year—for 
lied troops in Germany. They hope _ tioning the Dutch to “take it easy” gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil and other 
to weaken the Atlantic Pact by hav- in Indonesia. products—went this way: 
ing the American troops withdrawn Already voices are being raised in 
across the Atlantic and the British Washington to warn that if the 
troops across the Channel. Americans “wait for the dust to set- Crude Qil and other raw materials we 
They will try to divide the two big tle” in China, it probably will settle needed to make the products took the first 
German parties, whom the blockade on them. It may be, as the State De- big slice. Depending on where you live 
and Allied efforts have brought to- partment says, that the real failure your oil may have come from Arabia 
gether in agreement on the Bonn Con-_ in China has not been one of Ameri- cents lees Bont Deaiien ox tenes Anew in the 
stitution, by proposing a centralized can policy or aid, but of the Chiang United Stat I Cc d 1 exlb 
German state on the Weimar model, Kai-shek government in using that — ——  Vaaee Only erta 
Which they know the Social Demo- aid and in holding the support of its produced crude in quantity. 
— really want. people. 
-hey may hope that the Social The American authorities are . . 
Democrats for all their present frankly defeatist. They are dismayed Manufacturing and packaging CONS 
mood, will be forced in time to look at the threatened loss of all their next—complex and intricate refining op- 
te Communist support to carry out country’s effort and sacrifice in the cents erations are needed to make the hundreds 
their program of socialism. But ac- Pacific War. Yet they insist that of oil products which find thousands of 
cording to their custom of always they can see no non-Communist group uses in our homes and industries, on our 
keeping an alternative policy open, in China worth supporting. President highways, in the air and on the sea. 
the Soviet will be ready to make an- Truman went so far in a recent pri- 
other “Rapallo” deal with the oppon- vate conversation with a friend of 
ents of the Social Democrats. mine as to say that what happens Transportation was the next big bite— 
In any advocacy of a unified Ger- in Asia is not of much concern to the products must move over wide areas to 
Many, in any deal with Germany, or United States. But that view isn’t go- cents serve all communities in Canada. 
Proposal to withdraw occupation ing to go down with Congress and 
Controls from Germany, the Soviets the informed part of the public, and 
must reckon with the reaction of the hardly squares with the concern Marketing was fourth. Marketing pro- 
vides the products you need wherever you 
are—power, heat 
factory, farm and home. Marketing sup- 
cents plies that local businessman, the dealer; 
and if you’re a fuel oil user, keeps oil 
in your tank! 
Taxes to provincial and federal govern- 
ments absorbed 7.06 cents. And this does 
cents 7° include gasoline tax, which—depend- 
ing on where you live—takes from 22 to 
35 cents out of every dollar you spend for 
standard grade gasoline. 
Profit was 4.9 cents out of each sales 
dollar. From this we paid three cents to 
Big cents shareholders asdividends. The rest was used 
m abt —together with a lot more money we bor- 
sme orni rowed and still more obtained by sales of 
investments—to help meet your increasing 
needs for oil! 
. —National Film Board : 
FAIR TRADING: Buyers and exhibitors from all the world will relax 
in this lounge at the Second Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto. ‘ 
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Ontario's Municipalities Insist 


On Their Traditional Rights 


By CHARLOTTE 


WHIPEEON 


When a man bites a dog it's news, and when the municipalities of a 
Province—under our Constitution “the creation and creatures” of the 
provincial power—attack their senior authority, with deadly deliberation, 


it makes headlines. 


Whatever the merits or demerits of the Ontario government's pro- 
posals to bring about oreater uniformity in the police and fire protection 
services throushout the Province. Dr. Whitton, who. incidentally, is a 
Queen's medallist in history. suggests that both history and psychology 
should have aroued avainst any possible infringement upon the powers 
of local government in the vear of the hundredth anniversary of thei: 


establishment in Upper Canada. 


. i \\ Datoe, on one ot 
the ist occasions on which I saw 
regret that some 
provincial-munici 


eX! sseaq nis 


t = \ 4 ¥ ) 
relations had not paralleled or 
ee} SUp] lement y to the work of 
( ssion on Dominion-Provin- 
Relations. He was commenting 
| the “middle” local 


exercised by the 
tur provinces which 
to Contedera- 


\ J 1 ners 
and on the lack of any such 
3 veen the small munici 
e central provincial 
t our Western 

‘ es 

This yeal arks the hundredth an- 
nv sal le issage of Robert’ 
B s Mu il Corporations 
Ac é ne ( unicipalities 
er ( responsible 
amble to tne 
= Oo Sta ¢ ( d its scope 
se, “provision by one 
cen e erection of Munic 
s d the establish 
of Police in and 
SEVE | Counties, Cities, 
s Villages in 
I vas the culm 
decade of ettort, 
eginning wit the District Councils 
AC Sd {1 seeking to imple 
it le strongest recommen 
S Lord Durham's historic 
Re rt the establishment of a 
sood system of municipal institutions 
ug matte) 


nout tne rrovince 1S a 


+ ‘ 
y¢ nce 


Local » lagna ( ‘harta 


his statute has been called the 
Magi ‘harta of Municipal Institu 
tions in Canada for it became the 
as r all the other provinces 


pment, Sir 


Charles 


Dilke in his “Problems of Greatel 
Britain,” wrote: “The system of local 
zovernment adopted in Ontario may 
e | n as nearly perfect and 
rtainly is the best in the whole 
world 
Originally covering the townships, 
unties ses, fifteen towns and 
ee cities of Hamilton, Kingston 
nd Toronto, cited in the schedules 
he first enactment, the statute is 
till the basis of local government in 
( vince’s 940 municipalities to 
day In recent months in township, 
lage | unty councils, and in 
\ 1 centre the reeves 
ardens and ors, who are pre 
siding over the commemorative cere 
nonies, represent the hundredth offi 
il nbroken line, to wield the 
gavel of local government in _ that 
community 
It is this old but well-meshed 
mechanism which back-fired, with 
the kick of an atomic bomb, when 


imendments threatened to 
potential 
the control of 
nunicipal police and fire forces. The 
Attorney-General and the Provincial 
surer of Ontario, the Minister of 
National Defence for the Dominion 
might hasten to imply considerations 


legisiative 
arrogate to the province 


over-riding powers in 


of national security but the local! 
governments of old Upper Canada 
were equally concerned about the 
imminent danger to freedom’s inte) 
nal defences 

There is no area of municipal self 
government into which the threat 
ened intrusion of the central autho 


ity would be as spontaneously resist 
ed as in its police and fire protection 
unless that of administra 
tion of the schools. For the stubborn 


possibly 


battle of the original Ontario settlers 


to control their own affairs began 
and centred about some of these 
early and local needs in law, order 
and safety. 

When Canada was ceded to Brit 


ain, following the capture of Quebec 
in 1759, there were, in all the pres- 


ent Quebec and Ontario, less than 
70,000 persons. Those of English 
language and custom scarcely ex- 


ceeded 5,000, living about the forts 
and trading posts. 
Though Nova Scotia (then includ- 


ing the present New’ Brunswick), 
under British sovereignty from 1713, 
had been developing small local “‘set- 
tlement” rights and government, 
municipal institutions had been prac 
tically unknown in all the “upper 
country.” Louis Quatorze and _ his 
Minister, Colbert, were absolutists 
and centralists and, when the mer 
chants of Quebec, Three Rivers and 
Montreal, in the mid-seventeenth 
century, ventured to elect a mayor 
and councillors, and a syndic dhabi- 

orders came from Old 
to desist from such electoral 
practice. From 1665 there is no rec- 
ord of any municipal government in 
Canada though the Governor, from 
time to time, must have nominated 
some “mayors,” since DeCelles states 
that the only official act of a mayor 
under the Ancien Regime was taken 
by a man, so designated, who for- 
mally requested Vaudreuil, the Gov- 
ernor, to surrender Quebec. 

The Quebec Act confirmed the civil 
laws and practices of New France. 
This was still the autocratic central- 
ized government of Louis, for the 
French Revolution was still a gener- 
ation in the future. The system was 
bound to be unacceptable to the Brit- 
ish settlers who followed govern- 
ment and trade to the newly ceded 
land. 

It was with the turning north- 
wards of the Loyalists, however, and 
the opening of ‘‘the west country”, in 
which the French had made little or 
no settlement, that sharp demands 
arose tor the enjoyment of rights 
which Englishmen had now known 
for many a century. These Loyalists 
came, in large part, from the sturdy 
settlers of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and the New England 

Cut off from their homeland, 
ind with powerful French forces to 
the north, these English outposts had 
developed strong cooperative’ in 
two of the earliest fruits cf 
which were their systems of common 
schools and strong “town” govern 
ment. 


tations, 


France 


States 


stincts, 


Selectmen 


The basis of this local government 
was the town or “town hall’ meet- 


ing, from which officials were elect 
ed to draft local regulations, ad 


minister justice locally and oversee 
the settlement generally. General 


oversight of the town rested with 
the “selectmen” (the rural council 
lors of today). There were certain 
officiais— the town clerk who kept 
the minutes and the general business 
of the town; the “wardens” or “ove 


seers” who looked after the poor; the 
overseers of the highways; the 
“fence-viewers”, the tax 
and collectors; the poundkeepers, and 
the constables of the peace. 

Also characteristic of this local 
government system were the “quar 
ter-sessions”, direct descendants of 
the 14th century English statute, re 
quiring the justices of the peace to 


aSS@SSOPrS 


“keep their sessions in every quarter 
of the year at least.’’ The quarter- 
sessions had jurisdiction in several 
townships, governed the general 
plans of highways, levied certain 
rates proportionately among the 
townships, ete. 

The first endeavor of the Governor 
and Council to meet the demands of 
Loyalist settlers was to issue com- 
missions as magistrates to some ot 
the officers accompanying them, and 
confer on them both judicial and ad 
ministrative power in certain civil 
matters. These commissions were 
issued in 1785 to the vigorous groups 
along the St. Lawrence at Oswegat 
chie (Prescott), at Cataraqui (King- 
ston), and in the Niagara area. But 
the “King’s Town” settlement were a 
particularly doughty lot: their mag- 
istrate petitioned for more delega- 
tion of powers —‘“the election or ap- 
pointment of proper officers in the 
several townships” for the roads; 
& ia 





Soap does the job on Johnny, 


“appointing overseers of the poor” 
and direction to such officers to re- 
port regularly to the courts of quar- 


ter sessions. Lord Dorchester in 
1788 agreed to divide the ‘Upper 
Country” into four great districts, 


each under its own court, the first of 
which, for the District of Mecklen- 
burg, sat at the “King’s Town” on 
April 14, 1789, just one hundred and 
sixty years ago this past Easter 
week. 

But the system proved largely un- 
workable under the mediaeval 
French civil code and feudal system, 


recognized by the Quebec Act. The 
sustained resistance of free and 


loyal Britishers to tyrannical forms 
of government, which they had cast 
off in both Old and New England, 


forced the passage of the Constitu- 
tional Act 1791, granting them, in 


the territory they had opened, their 
own province of “Upper Canada.” 


Lhe Battle Joins 


However, its first Governor, John 
Graves Simcoe, and the Governor 
General, Lord Dorchester, were vig 
orously opposed to the growth there- 
in of responsible, self-governing 
towns and townships, preferring to 
retain centralized administration 
through appointed officers of the 
quarter-sessions. Defying them, the 
first 





sure, a bill “to authorize town moe} 
ings for the purpose of appointing 
divers parish officers.” Simcoe suc. 
ceeded in delaying any such enc. 
ment for three sessions and, fi; lly. 
in getting a measure through, which 
rendered the town meetings pyacij. 
cally abortive, by vesting municipal] 
appointments in the magistrate, ind 
quarter-sessions. 

But the towns were growin; ind 
their burghers persistently pressing 
The “King’s Town” was again the 
forefront and succeeded, in 1s in 
getting the right to the creation ang 
operation of a market of its 


oe . . ay n, 
one of the first municipal ) jcht, 
granted in Upper Canada. This wag 


followed by a strong memorial! for 
the Honorable Richard Carty jght 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessiins 


oO} 
that (the Midland) district, out) inino 
a scheme for Kingston’s ineo: ops 
tion as a self-governing town. Sim. 
coe was sufficiently impress4  t, 


recommend special charters t 
Kingston and Niagara into cies ip 
the English pattern. The Dike 9; 


Portland, fearful of extending sel; 
government, rejected the pi sal. 
and this, together with the effects oj 
a devastating fire, which swept the 
town in 1812, led to a sharp demand 
for municipal control at least «of fip, 


and police service. 
The War of 1812 called a truce jn 


Legislature of the small new the struggle which Kingston took yy) 
province introduced, as its first mea- again in 1816, then winning cortaiy 
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but in industry the correct chemical cleaning compound is 


often a necessary part of efficient manufacture. 


C-I-L offers a wide range of these Chemicals—detergents, 


solvents, metal cleaners and degreasers—each manufactured to 


meet strictest specifications. But these are only one group among 


the numerous C-I-L Chemicals designed for every field of industry. 


Known for their consistent high quality and 


dependability C-1-L Chemicals are found wherever 


men are working to make better products for 


Canadian markets. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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for her own police protection 
nc er matters of local regulation. 
sistrates drew.up a schedule 
it irticles, and the next year, 
Vo sandwich and Amherstburg 
ranted the privileges of the 
ton Act.” The old town’s bur- 
ove on and in 1826 got con- 
their own measures for fire 
in. But these extending local 
were all still under the ex- 
powers of the administrative 
1ot of the elected representa- 
the people. 


ovrence-Quinte Attack 


\ st this check on freedom, it 
was t Kingston people again who 
1e towns and, at a great pub- 
ting, drew up eight resolu- 
ions bodying a scheme of an elec- 
tive neil and mayor. In their 
1 they were joined by the 
iste valist town, Belleville. The 
Kins and Belleville bills passed 
lature only to be smothered 
vernor’s Council. From the 
Quinte down the St. Law- 
en e agitation raged and it was 
Brock’s nameplace, Brock- 
ville lich, in the end, obtained the 
irst ‘ted council in the province, 
mde n Act of 1832, permitting a 
“Pres nt and Board of Police of 
the Town of Brockville.” 
followed in 1833, Belle- 
vill nwall, Port Hope and Pres- 
1834, and, in the same year. 


Xt. | 


I ) 
H on 


You sed from “a quarter-sessions 
tow? : the self-governing “City of 
Tore The fine old towns of Co- 
hou nd Pieton were incorporated 
in 1$ hut not until 1838 was the 


dou . pioneer crusader of them 


all, the “King’s Town,’” granted her 


charter as a town, the dignity of 
“City eing withheld though she had 
then long been the leading commer- 
cial centre of Upper Canada. 


The independent towns became the 
foci protection against autocratic 
power in provincial administration. 
Came the rebellions in Upper and 
L, 


Owe Canada, Durham’s Report, 


and then these “Baldwin” Acts of 
184] id 1849, extending to county 
distri vijlages and townships the 
rights and privileges the “free 
town had championed and_ oOb- 
taines The rest is the story of a 
centu growth in the adaptation 
of ti purpose and _ substance of 
thes« toric provisions to the needs 
and of changing days. 

Fodor's Adaptations 

Ths these our proven institutions 
requ uch change, if they are to be 
kept ‘orous and vital, cannot be 
denis that these changes cannot ig- 
nore principles and fundamental 
libertios, of which these statutes and 
Syste are the outward expression, 
the erience of recent weeks at- 


—— 
SEE ey 








tests. Neither in taxing nor adminis- 
trative resources can the small, or 
even the average, municipality dis- 
charge alone the responsibilities in 
local government which were deemed 
its meet obligations a century or 
more ago. : 

Yet. the retention of the services, 
closely touching the people, close to 
those people, is still essential to the 
security of their freedom, as is the 
clear-cut responsibility of the elected, 
over the appointed, servants of the 
public, and as is the preservation of 
the judicial function in the courts as 
against the executive arm of the civil 
service. 


No swift expediency of re-assert- 
ing, In a central authority, powers 
stubbornly wrested from it by our 


forefathers, will bring us to our 
goal. The way lies rather in recog: 
nition of the purpose and strength of 
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the institutions which we here have 
reared and in strengthening them 
for the functions that are theirs. It 
will probably lead through enlarged 
units of municipal administration, 
providing for cooperative action 
among municipalities within a county 
or zone, and even of contiguous coun- 
ties or zones. 

It may call for segregation of tax 
revenue into an over-all general pro- 
vincial assessment, re-apportioned 
and combined with purely local 
levies, to make possible comparable 
standards and services, by collabora- 
tion, rather than uniformity imposed 
from without. Progress in the col- 
legiate areas, the county health units, 
the districts of the Highways De 
partment and under the recent Pub- 
lic Welfare Unit Act. suggest that 
these conform to the pattern of our 
history and our needs. 
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Canada’s Railways Feel The Pinch, 
How Are They To Pay Their Way? 


OHN PINCH, on behalf of the deal- 
¥ ers in motor cars in Saskatchewan, 
protests, in a letter in your issue of 
April 23, against the plan of increas- 
ing freight rates by applying a per- 
centage. He quotes the fact that 
electric power companies increase 
their rates, when this step has to he 
taken, by raising the price per kwh. 

Mr. Pinch has, of course, consider- 
ably increased the price which he 
charges his customers. for motor cars 
in the past ten years. Presumably, he 
has made the increase by raising the 
price of each car. Electric power com- 
panies, wnere they have increased the 
price of current, have done so by rais- 
ing the price per kwh. Railway com- 
panies basically charge so much per 
ton-mile. for moving commodities of a 
general class. 

Mr. Pinch sells different grades of 
cars. The electric companies make 
different rates for the different 
classes of service. The railways do 
the same. In all these cases the nor- 
mal response to increasing money 
costs of doing business is to raise 
selling prices either on a straight per- 
centage basis or by something very 
close to it. Why is it wrong that the 
purchaser of 2,000 ton miles of 
freight movement should pay twice 
as much price increase as the pur- 
chaser of 1,000? 

Actually, since freight rates “ta- 
per” as distance increases, the users 
of long distance railway transporta- 
tion get bigger quantity discounts 
than do the buyers of several motor 
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cars or the users of large quantities 
of electric power as compared with 
the corresponding small users. 

What we are talking about is how 
this couniry shall absorb the effects 
of the depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar, It is now an accomplished fact 
and most of that absorption is now 
complete in the raising of the money 
price of motor cars, the increase in 
hourly wage-rates, ete. Upon what 
basis does Mr. Pinch hope that the 
railway ean be expected to stand 
outside that general change? 
Kingston, Ont. JOHN L. MACDOUGALL 


Clique Control 


6 him current controversy between 
Earle Birney and Philip Child of 
the Canadian Authors’ Association 
leaves one somewhat with the feel- 
ing of a spectator who cannot choose 
sides. Actually, both of them are 
somewhat in the right. The Cana- 
dian Authors’ Association is = an 
organization of commercial writers 
and as such it does what it can to 
further their interests and_ protect 
them in matters pertaining to the 
trade. 

Where the Association errs is when 
if jumps out of that professional 
arena and attemnts to arbitrate the 
literary standards of Canadians for 
all time. It definitely gives the public 
the impression that the innocuous 
best-sellers which are for the most 
part turned out by its members, are 
also the best which Canadian writers 
have to offer. 

When did the Canadian Authors’ 
Association ever support or make 
known the outstanding work of in 
dividualists like Emily Carr, Malcolm 
Lowry, or A. M. Klein? These peo- 
ple, rightly, remain outside its ranks, 
as well as some dozen excellent poets, 
because they are concerned with their 
cratt, and not with making money. 

It would therefore seem more fit 
ting for Dr. Birney and others like 
him not to attempt to change the 
C.A.A., but to leave it strictly alone 
and concentrate on a federation or 
guild of serious writers. 

The most serious charge I have 
against the Canadian Author's’ Asso- 
ciation is that it is the most un 
democratic organization in Canada. 

What other organization calls a 
national convention yearly, without 
having any elected delegates from 
its branches? What cther organiza- 
tion, in convention, tables the report 
of a standing committee and takes no 
action on it? This happened to the 
report on Books For Germany, of 
which I was chairman. When _ I 
requested an explanation I was told 
that the previous convention had pass- 
ed a resolution that no reports be 
read, but merely printed in the con 
vention proceedings. The truth ot 
the matter was that the resolution 
involved branch veports; there was 
no idea in anyone’s mind (or was 
there?) that committee reports be 
tabled from year to year. 

Until the Canadian Authors’ Asso- 
ciation cleans house and arranges 
for its branches to elect and pay the 
expenses of delegates to its conven 
tion, the constitution is a farce .. As 


it is now any individual member in 
whatever city the convention happens 
to meet has more authority and vot- 
ing power than an entire branch 
from a more remote area. The in- 
evitable result is that cliques can 
and do control the affairs of the 
Association. 

DorotHY LIVESAY 


North Vancouver, B.C, 


Monster 


S AN artist, a music-lover, and a 
. member of that large group of 
people who were born in the first 


‘decade of this century, who are now 


sincerely trying to understand and 


March 27 had a similar experience 
to my own? 

The famous orchestra gave first 
radio performance of Virgil Thom- 
son’s “Wheatfield at Noon.” Before 
this number was played, I mentally 
resolved to throw off all old pre- 
judices; to listen, with sympathy 
and intelligence--and with imagina- 
tion. I closed my eyes. My keen 
imaginative sense did all the rest. 
Instead of a peaceful wheatfield 
under blue August skies, all that I 
could see was a dark cavern, with 


a Frankenstein monster emerging 

from it under Stygian clouds! 
Sorry, but that is the way it is! I 

remain an unregenerate, Edwardian 


appreciate modern music, I wonder sentimentalist, I’m afraid, where 
how many people who listened to the music is concerned! 
New York Philharmonic concert on Calgary, Alberta. OLIVE G. CARE 
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Sewing alll 
Canada 


THE 


WE BOOK 


OF FAMOUS 
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Wm provinces 


Across Canada, travellers are speeding to their destination 


on trains of the Canadian National, enjoying delicious, dining car 


meals, comfortable sleeping accommodations, rooms and 


berths, and every travel comfort. 


Famous trains such as The Continental Limited and the Ocean Limited, 


enable you to cross Canada from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 


The International Limited, The Inter-City Limited, 


The Washington are typifying Canadian 


National’s importance as an International carrier 


between Canada and the United States. 


These and other great trains, together with 
dependable “locals”, cover more than two million 
miles each month and make up the Railway 

“Blue Book”, — the Canadian National Tire 
Table. Only Canadian National serves all 

ten Canadian provinces, and the “Blue Book” is 
your guide to everywhere in Canada or 


across the Border, be your journey for a day, 


overnight or longer. 


CANADIA 


RAILWAYS e¢ AIRLINE: ° 


You enjoy courtes) 
and service... 

you travel in carefree 
comfort when you go 
Canadian National... 
yeu arrive refreshed 


and relaxed. 
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Neither Nelson Nor Lord Baldwin 


Found the Leeward Islands Dull 


By GORDON COOPER 


"T’O THE visitor first arriving on 

their shores, the Leeward Islands 
seem to be coral paradises: 
enchantment. But Lord Baldwin is 
not the first prominent Englishman 
to find quite a lot of trouble in such 
places. Nelson spent three years 
(1784-87) on Antigua when he com- 
manded H.M.S. Boreas on the Lee- 
ward Islands station. Throughout his 
siay there he was at loggerheads 
with the inhabitants 

“T am not very popular with the 
people,” he wrote. “They have nevei 


isles of 


visited me, and I have not set foot in 
any house since I have been on the 
station, and all for doing my duty by 
being true to the interests of Great 
Britain.” 

It is hardly surprising, in the cir- 
cumstances, that he should have de- 
tested the place. In fact, he described 
it as a “vile spot.” It was on Nevis, 
another island of the group, that he 
married on March 11th, 1787, his 
“Fanny,” the widow Frances Herbert 
Nisbet, te whom he wrote such en- 
dearing letters from Antigua. 
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delicious 
Rainbow 


SWING INTO SPRING 


Now is the time to get away from it all! 
Visit beautiful Nagara and stop at Can- 
ada's top-flght year-round holiday hotel. 


Reserve a room with a Falls view. 


vide extra accommodation. Rates are mod- 
erate. Single $3.50 up, double $5.50 up. 


ENERAL BROCK 


NIAGARA FALLS e 


H. Alexander MacLennan, General Manager 
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CANADA'S 
OCEAN 
PLAYGROUND 


PLAN NOW-.. enjoy it all 


7 this year... magnificent scenery ...modern 
* uncrowded highways...great sandy beaches 

... wooded highlands... quaint villages... 
wonderful climate . . 


. accommodations to 
purse. And remember—this hospitable 


vacation wonderland is easily reached by 


car, train, bus or plane, 
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Room. Two new top floors pro- 
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EARL BALDWIN 


Some people pronounce Antigua as 
if it rhymed with “big you are.” This 
is altogether wrong. The correct pro- 
nunciation is “Anteega.’”’ The name is 
Spanish. It was given to the island 
by Columbus in 1493, in honor of the 
church of Santa Maria la Antigua in 
Seville. The island was not colonized 
until 1632, when some English estab- 
lished themselves there. Except for a 
year’s occupation by the French, the 


islands have remained British ever 
since. 
The Leeward Islands consist of 


Antigua, Barbuda and Redenda; St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Anguilla; Montser- 
rat, Dominica and thé Virgin Islands. 
Their total area is 700 square miles. 
The seat of government is Antigua. 
The majority of the islanders are de- 
scendants of imported slaves, for in 
the 18th century much wealth was 
acquired by the colonists who culti- 
vated great sugar plantations. Sugar, 
along with cotton, are the chief in- 
dustries. 

The old families lived in great lux- 
ury and style when sugar was king. 
There was much sumptuous feasting, 
and it is said that in one great house 
the mahogany dining-room_ chairs 
had sloping seats to enable revellers 
who had imbibed too freely to disap- 
pear under the table without exciting 
remark, and that slave boys were in 
attendance to loosen their cravats. In 
the same island some young bloods 
played an amusing, practical joke on 
a certain wealthy sugar lorc. After 
dining and wining only too well, his 
lordship was tied to the arm of a 
cattle mill and spent several hours 
walking round and round in the con- 
fident belief that he was wendi1ig his 
way home. 


On Going Ashore 


Those days have long since passed. 
The harbor of St. John’s, the capital 
of Antigua, was once resorted to by 
merchant ships of every nationality, 
but its glory departed with the com- 
ing of the steamer, for it is so snal- 
low that no vessel of any size can 
enter it. Passengers who wish tc go 
ashore have therefore to submi~ to 
a buffeting in a jerky little motor 
launch for a distance of three miles 
or more. 

Government House is an historic, 
one-storied building, wnose reception 
rooms must have been graced by Nel- 
son, Hood and Prince William Henry, 
afterwards Duke of Clarence and 
King William IV. The Prince was sta- 
tioned on the Leeward Islands, and 
it is said of his arrival there that he 
“put the little community into a fer- 
ment.” He was a close friend of Nel- 
son, and insisted upon giving away 
the bride on the occasion of the great 
sailor’s wedding. 

In the old days many parts of the 
Leeward Islands were hotbeds of 
fever and disease. Mosquitoes 
abounded, and the British sailors con- 
fined in stuffy and overcrowded bar- 
racks were decimated by “yellow 
jack” and malaria. A Capt. Edward 
Thompson described Antigua in 1756 
as “one of the most infernal places 
on the face of the globe.’’ Today ma- 
laria has been practically eliminated 
and there is no reason why, if proper 
hotels were built, some of the islands 
could not become resorts. Even now, 
escapists find them delightful homes 
where the cost of living is absurdly 
low. 

An island of sentimental interest is 


Dead Man’s Chest, immortalized by 
R. L. Stevenson in “Treasure Island.” 
He, though he never visited it, wrote: 
Fifteen men on the Dead Man’s 
Chest 

Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

It is stated that on a visit there 
Lord Baldwin also insisted upon land- 
ing with fifteen men and a bottle of 
rum! 

The troubles and obstacles about 
which this outspoken Governor has 
complained are those prevalent in 
most of the smaller and lesser-known 
British colonies. It is only when 
something sensational happens-—as, 
for instance, when a Governor is re- 
called—-that questions are asked in 
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Parliament and something is done 
often in a hurry. 

But the sudden grant of a large 
sum of money for “development” 
purposes is not always the best rem. 
edy for a sore which runs through 
much of the colonial empire. Big {j. 
nancial grants are often spent foo}. 
ishly, leaving the country concerned 
to be forgotten again. 
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ZAK ge wwe 


i) A sudden blowout can easily land a fast-moving car in a mighty 
@ tough spot. “While speeding along a busy highway’”’, writes a motorist 
of Lethbridge, Alta., “I heard a LOUD REPORT .. . I was experiencing 


my first blowout! 


2. Here’s what COULD have 
happened. The blowout 
might have thrown the car into a 
vicious swerve, sent it careening 
into an oncoming truck. 


Here’s why there was no 

violent swerve when the tire 
blew out. The syner safety-chamber 
retained enough air for a smooth, 
straight-line stop. 


Have your Goodyear dealer 
install LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes in your present tires 
now. They're economical— 
frequently outlast several 
sets of tires; and you can’t 
get better protection to saye 
your life! 


$3, Here’s what ACTUAiLY hap- 

pened-—with Lifeguards. The 

car was brought to a smooth, safe 

stop. “The Lifeguard tubes had 
done a good job!” 


LIFEGUARDS ARE BUILT TO 
SAVE LIVES—NOT TEMPERS! 


A LifeGuard is tar more than a 
mere device to save you from 
the inconvenience of a punc- 
ture. It is a SAFETY TUBE, 
designed to save you from pos- 
sible disaster. Remember—even 
the best of tires can blow out 


Here’s how LifeGuards prevent 
blowout accidents: 


4. Ordinary tubes have 2. Lifeguards have wo 
but one air chamber. air chambers. /"¢" 
ft tire mote ams, tate chamber’s air reserve 
ows too. th es 
: e car to 
both tire and tube go _ allows 
brought to a sale 


flat, frequently throw- 
ing car out of control. smooth stop. 


— 


iwnakes a blowoul 


GOOD/JYEAR 7% ¢ %« 
LiFe GUARD Saren Tuses 


LifeGuards fit any make of tire, new or now in service. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Notches Higher 


By JOHN YOCOM 


A ANY lively and talented boys and 
M girls of, the Royal Conservatory 
Opera (Toronto) must dream of 
some day being stars. It is a justified 
ambition. Last week their “La Bo- 
heme” in Eaton Auditorium gave 
great promise of what lies ahead. 

These young “stars” did not oper- 
ate from prima donna or leading man 
whims; they based delivery on good 
schooling, disciplined enthusiasm and 
the beat of musical conductor Nicho- 
jas Goldschmidt. That beat was sharp 
and authoritative. 

By “La Bohéme” the O.S. people 
pushed their production rating a few 
notches higher, again pleasing the 
eye as well as the ear with good 
musical and dramatic style. Herman 
Geiger-Torel was stage director. 

The soloists, chorus and orchestral 
players gave a stylish presentation 
all round; the emphasis on teamwork 
and the intelligent and warm reading 
of the conductor made total show- 
manship rather than individual per- 
former brilliance stand out—with one 
exception. And that was the work of 
Beth Corrigan as Musetta. Her pro- 
jection of the role may not have been 
the genuinely Italianate article but it 
was animated and enjoyable. Mary 
Morrison with her lovely soprano 
voice interpreted the famed Mimi 
part. Her acting accelerated the pa- 
thetic sequences somewhat but her 
voice was a tower of strength and 
beauty throughout. 

Lyric tenor James Shields as Rod- 
olfo showed a voice of power and nice 
timbre, but—for which we privately 
were thankful—skipped the typical 
Italian singing and acting clichés 
usually associated with the role. Bari- 
tone Edmund Hockridge gave a well- 
rounded-out reading of Marcello, in- 
jecting generous amounts of exuber- 
ance to set the pace of the show. 
Czech-born Jan Rubes and Andrew 
MacMillan had good voices and good 
vocalism in support roles. 

The large audience stopped the 
show at times with wholehearted ap- 
plause. The artists responded to this 
enthusiasm and gave a better job for 
the appreciation shown throughout. 

One minor annoyance was_ the 
lighting, which in Act I was decidedly 
under-done. Surely total stage light- 
ing for atmosphere, in this case dim, 
does not mean that singing princi- 
pals’ features must be blacked out 
through major arias. 


Tap the Juke-Box 


Last year the Composers, Authors’ 
and Pubishers’ Association of Cana- 
da collected $320,000 for Canadian 
composers, Sir Ernest MacMillan 
told a general meeting of the mem- 
bers in Toronto last week. Another 
$10,000 came from foreign payments. 
But Sir Ernest expects more sources 
of revenue to join the present ones 
(€.9., theatres, concert halls, radio 
Stations that pay performing rights 
fees, and publishers and manufactur- 
ers who pay royalties on music and 
recordings to the society, which totes 
up the take and pays off the com- 
posers). 

The C.A.P.A.C. is making a survey 
of restaurants (with piped-in music), 
skating rinks and dance halls (with 
Juke-boxes). Those places offering 
music will likely be licensed by the 
C.A.P.A.C., subject to approval by the 
Canadian Copyright Board. 

The idea has helped U.S. composers 
and authors, according to Lewis 
Stone, New York legal counsel for 
AS.C.A.P., American big sister of 
C.A.P.A.C., increasing their returns 
by 50 per cent. 

Major increase in revenues during 


PROMENADE 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


VARSITY ARENA 


THURSDAY MAY 19 


FRIEDER WEISSMANN 


Guest Conductor 


JANE PICKENS 


Soprano 
SEATS NOW 
Heintzman’s — Moodey’s 
Res. $1 -60c. Gen. Adm. 40c - 25¢ 
(No Tex) No Phone Orders 













1948 came from local rather than net- 
work radio programs. But the C.A.- 
P.A.C. is not all-take-and-no-give. The 
association awards scholarships in 
music to encourage composers. Next 
month C.A.P.A.C. president Sir Ernest 
and other officials will distribute 
$1,350 to lucky young competitors. 


Canadian Violinist 


Twenty-year-old Canadian violinist 
Klemi Hambourg, well-known for con- 
cert programs and C.B.C. appearances, 
gave his annual Toronto recital re- 
cently. (On May 6 he _ presented 
his third annual Ottawa concert.) 
Highlights of the evening were 
Grieg’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 45, and 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in B minor. The 
choice of Grieg for a curtain-raiser 
was particularly good. Klemi Ham- 
bourg gave a rich interpretation of the 
deep feeling, especially in the middle 
movement, Allegretto espressivo, and 
a technically facile reading through- 
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A_STATEMENT TO THE PEOPLE OF CANADA. 





SATURDAY NIGHT 





Jane Pickens, U.S. soprano, will be 
Toronto Prom artist on May 19. 


out. The Saint-Saéns, on the other 
hand, while capably performed, need- 
ed more consistent exploitation of the 
contrasts in mood—in theme and 
rhythm. 

Other numbers showed the wide 
range of versatility of which Mr. 
Hambourg is capable and which clear- 
ly indicated a future of greatest 


promise for him. These were two 
movements of Canadian composer 
Robert Fleming’s “Bella Bella Son- 
ata”, a Mozart-Kreisler Rondo, 
Chopin’s Chant Polonaise and Noc- 
turne (arranged by Jan Hambourg), 
and Kreisler’s Praeludium. Audrey 
Lang provided excellent accompani- 
ment. 

We were unable to attend the re- 
cent Royal Conservatory Senior 
School piano recital of Patricia Grant 
Lewis. But reports of the event com- 
ing to our attention have pointed 
eloquently to the young lady’s talent. 
Her program included a Bach-Busoni 
organ prelude, Beethoven's Sonata 
Op. 111, two Chopin ballades and two 
works by Ravel. 


Jouko Ilvonen, talented Scandinav- 
ian violinist who once played for the 
King of Norway and studied with 
Efrem Zimbalist, makes his first 
Canadian appearance at the Church 
of the Redeemer Hall, Toronto, on 
May 18 evening. 


Halifax Opera 


“Don Giovanni” will be presented 
by the Halifax Conservatory of Music 
Opera School as a prominent feature 
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of Halifax 200th birthday celebrations 
this summer. Under the direction of 
Mariss Vetra, this beloved Mozart 
opera will be given three prefor- 
mances in the Dalhousie Gymasium 
and several out-door presentations in 
the City’s historic ‘‘Citadel’. 

The entire cost of the production, 
which will be done with full orches- 
tra, will be met by the city of Hali- 
fax’s Bicentenary Committee. 


University of Western Ontario 
Music Teachers’ 
College 


London 


ERNEST WHITE—Principal 


Church Music Course 
Music Teachers’ Course 


leading to Diploma Mus. G. 
(Paed.) and to Bachelor of Arts 
Degree University credit sys- 
tem. 


Write for syllabus 
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BYWATER S511 


Recent statements have been made comparing unfavourably, the 
aircraft produced by Canadair (Canadair Four and North Star) with the 


Douglas DC-h. 


The Dc-l is a fine aircraft, but in fairness to our 


Company, our employees and our customers, we feel it is our duty to 
inform the people of Canada of the facts in this case, 


We are therefore tabulating below some of the important but 


less technical characteristics of the two aircraft. 


The source of in- 


formation for the DC-4 is Specification DTIS-1009-A issued by the Douglas 


Aircraft Company. 


The Canadair performance data has been certified by 


the Department of Transport of Canada or verified by our customers under 


the terms of our contracts with them, whichever is required. 


CANADAIR FOUR 


DOUGLAS DC- 


1450 BHP 


Engines Rolls Royce Pratt & Whitney 
Merlin, 1760 BHP Twin Wasp, 
Maximum Cruise Speed 325 m.p.h. 246 m.p.h. 
(high blower critical altitude at a weight of at a weight of 
with maximum cruise power) 82,000 pounds 73,000 pounds 
Maximum Payload 17,454 pounds 13,846 pounds 
Maximum Rate of Climb 500 ft. per min. 


(at 20,000 ft.) 


Service Ceiling 


Maximum Landing Weight 
Maximum Zero Fuel Weight 
Pressurized Cabin 


Trans-Canada Air Lines! 


at 82,000 pounds 


25,200 ft. 
at 82,000 pounds 


70,00U pounds 
66,000 pounds 


Yes 


No 


250 ft. per min. 
at 73,000 pounds 


22,300 ft. 
at 73,000 pounds 


63,500 pounds 


58,000 pounds 


Canadair North Star aircraft are being 


operated considerably in excess of the average daily aircraft utilization 


experienced by the airlines of the world. 


Canadair aircraft have been 


demonstrated to and flown by the chief pilots of almost every important 
international airline and without exception have received their enthusias- 
tic approval. 


We trust the above will serve to reassure all concerned that 
the North Star and Canadair Four aircraft built by Canadair are among 
the finest in the world, 


May kth, 19h9. 


YdVry3} 


H. Go. 
President 
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By GORDON COOPER 
| te THE visitor first arriving on visited me, and I have not set foot in 
their shores, the Leeward Islands iny house since I have been on the 
seem to be coral paradises: isles of station, and all for doing my duty by 
enchantment. But Lord Baldwin is being true to the interests of Great 
not the first prominent Englishman Britain.” 
to find quite a lot of trouble in such It is hardly surprising, in the cir- 
places. Nelson spent three years cumstances, that he should have de- 
(1784-87) on Antigua when he com. _ tested the place. In fact, he described 
manded H.M.S. Boreas on the Lee it as a “vile spot.” It was on Nevis, 
ward Islands station. Throughout his another island of the group, that he 
; siay there he was at loggerheads married on March 11th, 1787, his 
with the inhabitants “Fanny,” the widow Frances Herbert 
“IT am not very popular with the Nisbet, te whom he wrote such en- 
people,” he wrote. “They have neve} dearing letters from Antigua. 
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* uncrowded highways...great sandy beaches 
... wooded highlands...quaint villages... 
wonderful climate . . . accommodations to 
suit every purse. And remember—this hospitable 
vacation wonderland is easily reached by 
car, train, bus or plane. 


’ s wayt s Halifax Celebrates Its 200th Birthday 
19 49 ii ial! 16 Weeks of Fun, June to September 
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SWING INTO SPRING 


Now is the time to get away from it all! 
Visit beautiful Nagara and stop at Can- 
ada’s top-flght year-round holiday hotel. 





Reserve a room with a Falls view. Enjoy 
delicious meals in the greatly enlarged 
Rainbow Room. Two new top floors pro- 
vide extra accommodation. Rates are mod- 
erate. Single $3.50 up, double $5.50 up. 


|. GENERAL BROCK 


NIAGARA FALLS e ONTARIO 


Vernon G. Cardy, President 
H. Alexander MacLennan, General Manager 
Wilfred A. Stead, Manager 












SATURDAY NIGHT 


EARL BALDWIN 


Some people pronounce Antigua as 
if it rhymed with “big you are.” This 
is altogether wrong. The correct pro- 
nunciation is “Anteega.” The name is 
Spanish. It was given to the island 
by Columbus in 1493, in honor of the 
church of Santa Maria la Antigua in 
Seville. The island was not colonized 
until 1632, when some English estab- 
lished themselves there. Except for a 
year’s occupation by the French, the 


islands have remained British ever 
since. 
The Leeward Islands consist of 


Antigua, Barbuda and Redenda; St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Anguilla; Montser- 
rat, Dominica and thé Virgin Islands. 
Their total area is 700 square miles. 
The seat of government is Antigua. 
The majority of the islanders are de- 
scendants of imported slaves, for in 
the 18th century much wealth was 
acquired by the colonists who culti- 
vated great sugar plantations. Sugar, 
along with cotton, are the chief in- 
dustries. 

The old families lived in great lux- 
ury and style when sugar was king. 
There was much sumptuous feasting, 
and it is said that in one great house 
the mahogany dining-room chairs 
had sloping seats to enable revellers 
who had imbibed too freely to disap- 
pear under the table without exciting 
remark, and that slave boys were in 
attendance to loosen their cravats. In 
the same island seme young bloods 
played an amusing, practical joke on 
a certain wealthy sugar lorc. After 
dining and wining only too well, his 
lordship was tied to the arm of a 
cattle mill and spent several hours 
walking round and round in the con- 
fident belief that he was wendiig his 
way home. 


On Going Ashore 


Those days have long since passed. 
The harbor of St. John’s, the capital 
of Antigua, was once resorted to by 
merchant ships of every nationality, 
but its glory departed with the com- 
ing of the steamer, for it is so snal- 
low that no vessel of any size can 
enter it. Passengers who wish tc go 
ashore have therefore to submi~ to 
a buffeting in a jerky little motor 
launch for a distance of three miles 
or more. 

Government House is an historic, 
one-storied building, whose reception 
rooms must have been graced by Nel- 
son, Hood and Prince William Henry, 
afterwards Duke of Clarence and 
King William IV. The Prince was sta- 
tioned on the Leeward Islands, and 
it is said of his arrival there that he 
“put the little community into a fer- 
ment.” He was a close friend of Nel- 
son, and insisted upon giving away 
the bride on the occasion of the great 
sailor’s wedding. 

In the old days many parts of the 
Leeward Islands were hotbeds of 
fever and disease. Mosquitoes 
abounded, and the British sailors con- 
fined in stuffy and overcrowded bar- 
racks were decimated by “yellow 
jack” and malaria. A Capt. Edward 
Thompson described Antigua in 1756 
as “one of the most infernal places 
on the face of the globe.’’ Today ma- 
laria has been practically eliminated 
and there is no reason why, if proper 
hotels were built, some of the islands 
could not become resorts. Even now, 
escapists find them delightful homes 
where the cost of living is absurdly 
low. 

An island of sentimental interest is 





Dead Man’s Chest, immortalized by 
R. L. Stevenson in “Treasure Island.” 
He, though he never visited it, wrote: 
Fifteen men on the Dead Man’s 
Chest 

Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

It is stated that on a visit there 
Lord Baldwin also insisted upon land- 
ing with fifteen men and a bottle of 
rum! 

The troubles and obstacles about 
which this outspoken Governor has 
complained are those prevalent in 
most of the smaller and lesser-known 
British colonies. It is only when 
something sensational happens-—as, 
for instance, when a Governor is re- 
called—that questions are asked in 
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my first blowout! 


2. Here’s what COULD have 
happened. The blowout 
might have thrown the car into a 
vicious swerve, sent it careening 
into an oncoming truck. 


Here’s why there was no 

violent swerve when the tire 
blew out. The nner safety-chamber 
retained enough air for a smooth, 
straight-line stop. 


Have your Goodyear dealer 
install LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes in your present tires 
now. They're economical— 
frequently outlast several 
sets of tires; and you can’t 
get better protection to saye 
your life! 
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A sudden blowout can easily land a fast-moving car in a mighty 
__ tough spot. ‘‘While speeding along a busy highway’’, writes a motorist 
of Lethbridge, Alta., “I heard a LOUD REPORT .. . I was experiencing 
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Parliament and something is done 
often in a hurry. 

But the sudden grant of a large _ 
sum of money for “development” 
purposes is not always the best rem. 
edy for a sore which runs through 
much of the colonial empire. Big fj. 
nancial grants are often spent fool. 
ishly, leaving the country concerned 
to be forgotten again. 


affects many childrea 
when traveling. fer 


comfort and relief ty 













3, Here’s what ACTUALY hap- 


pened—with Lifeguards. The 
car was brought to a smooth, safe 
stop. “The Lifeguard tubes had 
done a good job!” 


LIFEGUARDS ARE BUILT TO 
SAVE LIVES—NOT TEMPERS! 


A LifeGuard is tar more than a 
mere device to save you from 
the inconvenience of a punc- 
ture. It is a SAFETY TUBE, 
designed to save you from pos- 
sible disaster. Remember—even 
the best of tires can blow out 


Here's how LifeGuards prevent 
blowout accidents: 


1. Ordinary tubeshave 2. Lifeguards have ‘? 
but one air chamber. air chambers. Inner 
ff tire blows ont, wane chamber’s air | reserve 
ows too. Instant ; 
both tire and tube a allows the car & 2 
flat, frequently throw- brought to a »%#!% 
ing car out of control. smooth stop. 





— 


inakes a bhowodl 
harmless with 


LiFe GUARD Savery Tunes 


LifeGuards fit any make of tire, new or now in service. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Notches Higher 


By JOHN YOCOM 


4 FANY lively and talented boys and 
\ girls of the Royal Conservatory 
Opera (Toronto) must dream of 
some day being stars. It is a justified 
ambition. Last week their “La Bo- 
heme” in Eaton Auditorium gave 
great promise of what lies ahead. 

These young “stars” did not oper- 
ate from prima donna or leading man 
whims; they based delivery on good 
schooling, disciplined enthusiasm and 
the beat of musical conductor Nicho- 
las Goldschmidt. That beat was sharp 
and authoritative. 

By “La Bohéme” the O.S. people 
pushed their production rating a few 
notches higher, again pleasing the 
eye as well as the ear with good 
musical and dramatic style. Herman 
Geiger-Torel was stage director. 

The soloists, chorus and orchestral 
players gave a stylish presentation 
all round; the emphasis on teamwork 
and the intelligent and warm reading 
of the conductor made total show- 
manship rather than individual per- 
former brilliance stand out—with one 
exception. And that was the work of 
Beth Corrigan as Musetta. Her pro- 
jection of the role may not have been 
the genuinely Italianate article but it 
was animated and enjoyable. Mary 
Morrison with her lovely soprano 
voice interpreted the famed Mimi 
part. Her acting accelerated the pa- 
thetic sequences somewhat but her 
voice was a tower of strength and 
beauty throughout. 

Lyric tenor James Shields as Rod- 
olfo showed a voice of power and nice 
timbre, but—for which we privately 
were thankful—skipped the typical 
Italian singing and acting clichés 
usually associated with the role. Bari- 
tone Edmund Hockridge gave a well- 
rounded-out reading of Marcello, in- 
jecting generous amounts of exuber- 
ance to set the pace of the show. 
Czech-born Jan Rubes and Andrew 
MacMillan had good voices and good 
vocalism in support roles. 

The large audience stopped the 
show at times with wholehearted ap- 
plause. The artists responded to this 
enthusiasm and gave a better job for 
the appreciation shown throughout. 

One minor annoyance was_ the 
lighting, which in Act I was decidedly 
under-done. Surely total stage light- 
ing for atmosphere, in this case dim, 
does not mean that singing princi- 
pals’ features must be blacked out 
through major arias. 


Tap the Juke-Box 


Last year the Composers, Authors’ 
and Pubishers’ Association of Cana- 
da collected $320,000 for Canadian 
composers, Sir Ernest MacMillan 
told a general meeting of the mem- 
bers in Toronto last week. Another 
$10,000 came from foreign payments. 
But Sir Ernest expects more sources 
of revenue to join the present ones 
(9. theatres, concert halls, radio 
Stations that pay performing rights 
fees, and publishers and manufactur- 
ers who pay royalties on music and 
recordings to the society, which totes 
up the take and pays off the com- 
posers). 

The C.A.P.A.C. is making a survey 
of restaurants (with piped-in music), 
skating rinks and dance halls (with 
Juke-boxes). Those places offering 
music will likely be licensed by the 
C.A.P.A.C., subject to approval by the 
Canadian Copyright Board. 

The idea has helped U.S. composers 
and authors, according to Lewis 
Stone, New York legal counsel for 
AS.C.A.P,, American big sister of 
CAP.AC., increasing their returns 
by 50 per cent. 

Major increase in revenues during 


PROMENADE 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


VARSITY ARENA 


THURSDAY MAY 19 


FRIEDER WEISSMANN 


Guest Conductor 


JANE PICKENS 


Soprano 
SEATS NOW 
Heintzman’s — Moodey’s 
Res. $1-60c. Gen. Adm. 40c- 25¢ 
(No Tax) No Phone Orders 












1948 came from local rather than net- 
work radio programs. But the C.A.- 
P.A.C. is not all-take-and-no-give. The 
association awards scholarships in 
music to encourage composers. Next 
month C.A.P.A.C. president Sir Ernest 
and other officials will distribute 
$1,350 to lucky young competitors. 


Canadian Violinist 


Twenty-year-old Canadian violinist 
Klemi Hambourg, well-known for con- 
cert programs and C.B.C. appearances, 
gave his annual Toronto recital re- 
cently. (On May 6 he _ presented 
his third annual Ottawa _ concert.) 
Highlights of the evening were 
Grieg’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 45, and 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in B minor. The 
choice of Grieg for a curtain-raiser 
was particularly good. Klemi Ham- 
bourg gave a rich interpretation of the 
deep feeling. especially in the middle 
movement, Allegretto espressivo, and 
a technically facile reading through- 


e Oo B8Ox 6087 


A STATEMENT TO THE PEOPLE OF CANADA. 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


Jane Pickens, U.S. soprano, will be 
Toronto Prom artist on May 19. 


out. The Saint-Saéns, on the other 
hand, while capably performed, need- 
ed more consistent exploitation of the 
contrasts in mood—in theme and 
rhythm. 

Other numbers showed the wide 
range of versatility of which Mr. 
Hambourg is capable and which clear- 
ly indicated a future of greatest 
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promise for him. These were two 
movements of Canadian composer 
Robert Fleming’s “Bella Bella Son- 
ata”, a Mozart-Kreisler Rondo, 
Chopin’s Chant Polonaise and Noc- 
turne (arranged by Jan Hambourg), 
and Kreisler’s Praeludium. Audrey 
Lang provided excellent accompani- 
ment. 

We were unable to attend the re- 
cent Royal Conservatory Senior 
School piano recital of Patricia Grant 
Lewis. But reports of the event com- 
ing to our attention have pointed 
eloquently to the young lady's talent. 
Her program included a Bach-Busoni 
organ prelude, Beethoven’s Sonata 
Op. 111, two Chopin ballades and two 
works by Ravel. 


Jouko Ilvonen, talented Scandinav- 
ian violinist who once played for the 
King of Norway and studied with 
Efrem Zimbalist, makes his first 
Canadian appearance at the Church 
of the Redeemer Hall, Toronto, on 
May 18 evening. 


Halifax Opera 


“Don Giovanni” will be presented 
by the Halifax Conservatory of Music 
Opera School as a prominent feature 


TELEPHONE 


anatdat 


LIMITED +» MONTREAL 
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of Halifax 200th birthday celebrations 
this summer. Under the direction of 
Mariss Vetra, this beloved Mozart 
opera will be given three prefor- 
mances in the Dalhousie Gymasium 
and several out-door presentations in 
the City’s historic “Citadel”. 

The entire cost of the production, 
which will be done with full orches- 
tra, will be met by the city of Hali- 
fax’s Bicentenary Committee. 


University of Western Ontario 
Music Teachers’ 
College 


London 


ERNEST WHITE—Principal 


Church Music Course 
Music Teachers’ Course 


leading to Diploma Mus. G. 
(Paed.) and to Bachelor of Arts 
Degree University credit sys- 
tem. 


Write for syllabus 








BYWATER SSi1 


Recent statements have been made comparing unfavourably, the 
aircraft produced by Canadair (Canadair Four and North Star) with the 


Douglas DC-. 


The DC-h is a fine aircraft, but in fairness to our 


Company, our employees and our customers, we feel it is our duty to 
inform the people of Canada of the facts in this case, 


We are therefore tabulating below some of the important but 


less technical characteristics of the two aircraft. 


The source of in- 


formation for the DC-4 is Specification DIS-1009-A issued by the Douglas 


Aircraft Company. 


The Canadair performance data has been certified by 


the Department of Transport of Canada or verified by our customers under 


the terms of our contracts with them, whichever is required. 


Engines 


Maximum 
(high 
with 
Maximum 


Maximum 


Service Ceiling 


Maximum Landing Weight 
Maximum Zero Fuel Weight 
Pressurized Cabin 


Trans-Canada Air Lines! 


Cruise Speed 
blower critical altitude 
maximum cruise power) 


Payload 


Rate of Climb 
(at 20,000 ft.) 


CANADAIR FOUR 


Rolls Royce 
Merlin, 1760 BHP 


325 m.p.h. 

at a weight of 
82,000 pounds 
17,454 pounds 


500 ft. per min. 
at 82,000 pounds 


25,200 ft. 
at 82,000 pounds 


70,00U pounds 


66,000 pounds 


Yes No 


250 ft. 
at 73,000 pounds 


DOUGLAS DC-4 


Pratt & Whitney 
Twin Wasp, 


1450 BHP 


2h6 m.p.h. 
at a weight of 
73,000 pounds 


13,846 pounds 


per min, 


22,300 ft. 
at 73,000 pounds 


63,500 pounds 


58,000 pounds 


Canadair North Star aircraft are being 


operated considerably in excess of the average daily aircraft utilization 


experienced by the airlines of the world. 


Canadair aircraft have been 


demonstrated to and flown by the chief pilots of almost every important 
international airline and without exception have received their enthusias- 
tic approval. 


We trust the above will serve to reassure all concerned that 
the North Star and Canadair Four aircraft built by Canadair are among 
the finest in the world, 


May kth, 


19h9. 
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° * There is considerable evidence that fence and in time of peace in relation cently antagonized not merely the 

A l L b P ¢ C the Labor party has forfeited some to interstate trade and commerce but financial and business communities 
u S C zg a 1 A S a O r af 7 of the popular support which gave it the government wanted untrammel- but a substantial body of moderate 

its comfortable majority at the last led permanent authority about rents opinion outside of these by its mea. i 

; : election and certain omens seem un- and prices. They seemed to have a sure for the nationalization of the U 

Faces Critical Election propitious for its acquisition of a reasonable case for their proposal but chartered banks. When the High . 
fresh mandate. One of these was the the Opposition fought it strenuously Court of the Commonwealth was 0! 

By JOHN A. STEVENSON adverse result of a nationwide refer- apd were supported by the voters, asked to pronounce upon the validity if 
endum held on May 29, 1948, about who pronounced decisively against It, of this legislation, there were markeq 

Phere is) evidence that) .Aus- igrarian in composition and is_ still the government’s proposal to amend both in the aggregate vote and in differences of opinion among the six th 
inder the leadership of Mr. Fadden, the constitution of the Commonwealth each separate state by a majority of Justices and in some respects the legal] 

ho was once Prime Minister for a for the purpose of securing for the nearly 2 to 1. Some comfort for this effects of their Judgments iS uncer. to 
rief space; it has. however, rejected Federal Parliament permanent power rebuff was found ‘in the record of — tain. But the net effect of them was 
repe ited overtures for complete to make laws in regard to rents and national referenda in Australia, to declare that certain vital fe: Ires th 

support whit h gave it its com fusion with the Liberals but working prices (including charges) ; under the which have almost invariably resulted of the legislation exceeded the powers 
lortable majority at the last elec- irrangements to avoid splitting the existing allocation of powers. the in the defeat of ministerial proposals, conferred by the constitution upon the 
tion. inti‘-Labor vote will, as before, be in Federal Parliament had authority to but the size of the hostile majority Federal Parliament and that ‘hey th 
j in numerous constituencies pass such legislation in time of war cannot be so lightly dismissed. were consequently invalid. : ir 
as a corollary of its powers about de The Chifley Ministry has also re However the dissensions in the 
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Court have encouraged the govern- 
ment to take an appeal against the 
judgment to the Privy Council and 
tne issue Will not be settled until its 
is known. What the leaders 


wr posiness and industry fear is that 
‘¢ a Labor Ministry were in full con- 
trol of all the banking facilities of 
the country, they would be constantly 
at its mercy and would be compelled 
to accept its dictation about wages and 
prices ind so most of them regard 
the 1 tionalization of the private 
hanks as a sword of Damocles over 
their heads and will never be easy in 
their minds until Labor is ejected 


from office. ’ 
Furthermore the whole national 
economy is suffering from the effects 
of the inflationary tendencies which 
; en in operation since the late 


ave ! 

ie began and the government is 
faced with a mounting tide of discon- 
tent over the fact that increases in 
the scales of wages and salaries have 
not kept pace with the steep rise in 


prices 


Favor able Factor 


The government, however, has one 
highly favorable factor on its side, in 
the highly prosperous condition of the 
It is true that a prolonged 
drought in certain areas of New South 
Wales and Queensland killed off 
5 million sheep and 1 million cattle 
and caused enormous losses to in- 
jividuals, but this drought has now 
been broken by generous rains and 
the loss in sheep is only a fraction of 
the total sheep population. Moreover 
it has help to stimulate the progres- 
sive rise in the price of raw wool, 
Australia’s largest export. 

Today Australian farmers are get- 
ting about $3 per bushel for their 
wheat as compared with the $2 prom- 
ised to the Canadian farmer but they 
are actually getting nearly $3 per 
pound for the finest grades of wool 
and the total wool clip of the Com- 
monwealth for 1948 will bring a re- 
turn of roughly £200 million, which 
is the equivalent of about $650 million 
at the present rates of exchange. Ex- 
ports of meat and other foodstuffs 
are also fetching high prices and con- 
sequently the national income is at a 
very high level and general business 
is very prosperous. 

There is also in progress a steady 
broadening and increased diversifica- 
tion of the industrial structure, large- 
ly as the result of the decision of num- 
erous british firms to establish branch 
plants in Australia, and the expansion 
of industrial employment thus achiev- 
ed is facilitating the satisfactory ab- 
sorption of a steady stream of im- 
migrants. mostly from Britain. 


countr’s 


Hard to Justify 


For a long time the Australian 
Labor party was hostile to any en- 
couracement of immigration through 
a fear that it would flood the labor 
marke! and depress wages but since 
the te war it has completely 
changed its attitude. The present 
Population of Australia is still con- 
Sideraily short of 8 millions and the 
Labor leaders now agree with the 
View always held by many intelligent 
Aust) ians that such a comparative- 
‘small population would find it hard 
'0 justify a claim to monopolistic con- 
'rol of a huge continent in face of the 
needs of the teeming millions of Asia 
for more living space. 

_ Moreover the inability of Britain to 
afford iny real protection to Australia 
'n 1941 when the Japanese started 


the) . ‘ . 
} ‘heir war of aggression convinced al- 


most verybody in Australia that, if 


the ¢ untry was to enjoy any real 
‘ecuriiy, it must take steps to secure 
en Jarger population, which 
ct ae a chance of resisting suc- 
Mini y an aggressor. So the Chifley 

nistry has sponsored a _ vigorous 
Policy 


ion or the encouragement of im- 
a it feels that unless hard 
difficn ss cur, Australia should have no 
i = in absorbing at least 70,000 
; migrants per annum and has fixed 
“ Millions as its objective for the 
Population of Australia. 
boon 4 political upheavals which have 
foun t King place in Asia have a pro- 
“ Interest for the peoples of 
om, and New Zealand. They see 
from eee of India and Burma 
ary om control, the revolution: 
tren ; ment against the Dutch and 
“1 In Indonesia and the triumphs 
Chinese Communists and they 


ca ae 
not be indifferent to such develop- 


Ments, 


The Australians have more reason 
than ever to be fearful of an invasion 
from Asia and they are still deter- 
mined to avoid all risks of the racial 
problem which the United States and 
South Africa have to cope with. So 
they are maintaining the “White Aus- 
tralia” policy and in the past year the 
Minister of Immigration has ordered 
the summary deportation of a consid- 
erable number of Malays and Chinese. 
But at the same time Mr. Chifley 
and his colleagues recognize the need 
for some conciliatory gestures to their 
Asiatic neighbors. They disapproved 
strongly of the decision of the Dutch 
government to try and suppress the 
Indonesian Republic by force of arms 
and were afraid that the eventual re- 
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sult would be to strengthen the Com- 
munist forces in Asia and bring grist 
to the mills of the Russians. Accord- 
ingly, when Mr. Nehru, the Prime 
Minister of India, called a conference 
of Asiatic governments to discuss the 
situation created by the action of the 
Dutch and invited the governments of 
Australia and New Zealand to send 
delegates to it, the two governments 
agreed to send representatives but 
not of ministerial rank. Their deci- 
sion has been strongly criticized by 
the Opposition but it has not been 
seriously resented by the public. 


Meanwhile the government with an 


election in sight shows a disposition 
to avoid any further alienation of 
support. 


It has refused so far to fol- 


low the example of New Zealand in 
sanctioning an appreciation of the ex- 
change rate for sterling which would 
irritate the farmers, it has decreed 
certain measures of decontrol, which 
are calculated to appease business and 
industry and in its last Budget, in 
which it was able to show a nominal 
surplus of £1,400,000 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1948, it made a 
bid for votes by an enlargement of 
the benefits of certain social services. 


It has also been taking a much 


stronger line against the Commun- 
ists, who are influential in certain 
trades unions and its allies in the 
Labor Ministry of Queensland have 
recently 
union leaders for breaches of anti- 


imprisoned some militant 


picketing legislation. 
be Known until polling day whether 
these moves have regained any sup- 
port for the Labor party. However the 
Laborites are entitled to find some 
cheer in the result of the state elec- 
tions held in Tasmania in August last. 
The Opposition had used their major- 
ity in the Upper House to force an 
election in the confident belief that 
they would easily win the two seats 
necessary to defeat the ruling Labor 
Ministry but actually they only gained 
one seat and the Ministry remained in 
power. So the managers of the Labor 
party interpret this result as a hope- 
ful sign that the party has not lost 
enough ground to make its defeat cer- 
tain in the coming election. 





But it will not 








Studehakers 
the 49 huy word 


for a welcome new kind 
of low-cost mileage 





A new vision of loveliness—Smart decora- 
tor-fabric upholsteries grace all the interiors of 
the distinctive 1949 Studebaker models. One of 
the attractive color harmonies available in the 
luxurious new Champion sedans is illustrated 





New thrills and new thrift— Automatic over- 
drive at its finest heightens the pleasure of Stu- 
debaker performance. Riding’s like gliding. 
Studebaker’s overdrive costs a little extra but 
starts repaying you in extra savings right away 


won everyone likes the flight- 
streamed design of the new 
Studebaker—but the really big dis- 
tinction of this postwar dream car 
is the way it holds down operating 
expense. 

In gasoline savings alone, a new 
Studebaker does much to help 
keep many a family’s income in 
balance with outgo. 

What’s more, owners of new 
Studebakers hardly ever face the 


White sidewall tires, wheel trim rings and lic 





You make your own “weather’’—Stude- 
baker’s exclusive Climatizer has revolutionized 
car ventilating and heating. Draft-free fresh air 
—heated or not, as you prefer—circulates evenly 
throughout the entire car. Moderate extra cost 





Studebaker Champion 4-door sedan 


problem of finding the money for 
costly repairs. 

Even the brakes of a new Stude- 
baker rarely require maintenance 
attention. They automatically 
adjust themselves to lining wear. 

It’s smart to be fussy this year 
in buying a new car. Make Stude- 
baker’s low-cost mileage your 
measure of real money’s worth. 

The Studebaker Corporation of 

Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


A Canadian Company Since 1909 


nse plate frames, available on all models at extra cost. 





Trustworthy structural soundness is built in- 
to every Studebaker by painstaking automotive 
craftsmen—many of them members of unique 
father-and-son teams. Men in Studebaker’s 
Hamilton plant carry on these great traditions 
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Fundamentally Serious Poetry 
But Lightened By Urbanity 


By L.A. MacK AY 

DEEPER INTO THE FOREST—by Roy Daniells— 
McClelland & Stewart—$2.50 

THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS—by Robert Finch 
—McClelland & Stewart——$2.75 

POEMS 1943 - 1947- 


Irwin $7 .5C 


by C. Day Lewis—Clarke, 


ELEGIES FOR THE DEAD IN CYRENAICA—by 
Hamish Henderson—Lehmann (London)—é6s 
R°* DANIELLS’ “Deeper Into The 
Forest leaves an immediate im- 


of richness and solidity; and 
deepens this impres- 
most of them in 
freely varied, but 
neither loose nor capricious, have 
something of the compact and allu- 
sive quality of fourteenth century 
Italian work. They lead the reader 
through vividly presented and consis- 
tent images to enjoyment not only of 
1agery but of the mood or idea 
that the images present. Solidity is 
achieved by careful thought and or- 
ganization of material, by the elimi- 
nation of what is irrelevant or merely 
by the effective use in each 
poem of a single dominant but not 
domineering image and by the link- 
recurring sounds. The con- 
stant play of musical echoes and the 


pression 

; 5 
closer reading 
sion The poems, 


1 sonnet form 


1 
the iff 


idle 
iC1e©, 


sidelights of meaning they introduce. 


solidity from settling 
into sti the witty and accurate 
aste that guides the use of ornament 
the richness from degener- 
heaviness or floridity. 

It is fundamentally serious poetry, 
an urbanity that in the 
rejects urban for pas- 
toral values. It is capable of sharp 
t is commonly more at home 


prevent the 
iffness; 
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prevents 


ating into 


lightened by 
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last analysis 
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WHITBY, ONTAR 


in irony. It is, in a sense, as the 
author claims, a religious book, but 
only in the sense that it represents 
the bankruptcy of beliefs and the 
survival of faith. It is constantly 
concerned with the predicament of 
individual and natural values in the 
modern world; it isolates clearly and 
with controlled emotion a variety of 
fruitless attempts to find in critical 
or speculative thought, in private and 
public relationships, in the consola- 
tions of religion, a satisfactory sig- 
nificance for human life and justifi- 
cation of human values. It ends with 
an assertion of faith in spite of the 
weight of evidence, a faith none the 
less profound, perhaps all the more 
profound, for being completely irra- 
tional, a humanism grounded on the 
oldest, simplest, and most personal 
natural values. 


Cunning Incantation 


The chief sequence of poems, 
which gives the book its name, rec- 
ords not a continuous progress of 
belief, but rather a series of defeats 
ending with the stubborn survival of 
a resistance movement in the maquis. 
Indeed, it is rather magic than reli- 
gion. It is cunning incantation; but 
religion, whatever else it involves, 
involves surrender, and clearly Mr. 
Daniells would be the last person in 
the world to surrender to anything, 
even to his own faith. It is a book 
disturbing, or at most consoling, 
rather than comforting in its con- 
clusions, but disturbance is calmed 
and countered by the artistry that 
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A Residential School for Girls, near Toronto 
e Public School to Honour Matriculation, Music, Art and Handi- 
Household Science, Secretarial Courses’ and Dramatics. 


Ideally situated in one hundred acres of grounds. Swimming Pool 
and Gymnasium. Physical Education and Riding. Valuable scholar- 


CALENDAR ON REQUEST 
REV. S. L. OSBORNE, B.D., MUS. DOC., PRINCIPAL 
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THE WORLD’S 
FINEST 
GRASS CUTTING 
EQUIPMENT 


NEW - - - - easy to handle 


TORO 


POWER MOWER 


Just guide this 
labour-saving Toro 
Sportlawn! 


Has a quick-starting % h.p. 
Briggs & Stratton engine. Climbs 
. trims close to trees, 
walks, buildings 


terraces .. 
does a 
carpet-smooth mowing job. Ball 
bearing mounted 17-inch Diss- 
ton steel reel. Fingertip controls. 
Sturdy yet simple and _light- 
weight. 





NEW LOW PRICE 


Only $135.00 


EDWARD WEBB & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 


145 King St. East, Toronto 
EL. 7353 





718 St. Paul St. W., Montreal 
LA. 3361 


fuses sounds, images, and ideas into 
a music at once dense and fluid. 

Robert Finch’s verse at its best has 
a mannered dexterity, an ornate 
lucidity, and a studiously restrained 
tone that is capable alike of light 
grace and poignant though delicately 
phrased emotion. In his second 
volume, “Strength of the Hills’, his 
work, it must be confessed, is less 
often at its best than in his previous 
collection. There are a couple of 
brilliant catalogues, several descrip- 
tive pieces with the clarity of outline 
and elegance of color that delighted 
his earlier readers, and a few vignet- 
tes of emotion that capture some- 
thing of the sober penetration of his 
earlier work; but there are too many 
pieces that seem to be ‘exercises in 
the manner of Robert Finch’. To 
have achieved a personal manner in 
these days is in itself no little dis- 
tinction; but this is a manner that 
makes ruthless demands on its user. 
Ii it is not absolutely accurate, it is 
as cold as inferior Mozart, dexterous 
but hollow. 

This volume has clearly aimed in 
several respects at more substance 
than its predecessor; but a _ style 
admirably developed for a somewhat 


remote, fastidious, and _ intensely 
personal attitude serves but ill to 
render broader, deeper, and more 


general ideas. It is unfortunate that 
this accomplished artist seems on 
this occasion to have violated his 
own earlier practice by coming into 
print more rapidly and more copi- 
ously than one would have expected 
of the accurate and delicate critical 
taste that his best work displays. 

The longest poem, and the best, 
in Day Lewis’ “Poems 1943-1947” is 
a moving reminiscence of childhood 
and youth, admirably illustrated by 
a flood of shifting imagery that re- 
creates the sensuous and emotional 
reality of experience. There is also 
a memorable sonnet developing the 
image of an ebbing tide; and a sharp- 
ly etched, unsentimental study of a 
neurotic is packed into fif«y lines. 

The chief bulk of the book explores 
through a variety of images, largely 
agricultural, and not without a cer- 
tain monotony, various aspects of an 
unsuccessful marriage, in which it 
takes no great effort to find an alle- 
gory of the divorce between head and 
heart in modern civilization. There 
are moving passages, and memorable 
images; but the general effect is a 
little querulous, a little shrill, and 
rather repetitious. One is left with 
the impression of a portrait of a 
courteous and candid soul that has 
reached middle age, doesn’t much like 
it, and can’t stop worrying about it, 
that is much distressed, and 4 trifle 
inclined to wallow, with marked lack 
of enjoyment, in contemplation of 
its distress. 


Occasionally Forced 


Perhaps that is the impression in- 
tended, and perhaps it is just; but at 


times it seems somewhat la)ored, 
and at times somewhat lax. The 
phrasing and movement do _ not 


exactly flounder, but they flutte., and 
the tone is occasionally forced. Two 
translations from Paul Valéry con- 
clude the book. The longer of these, 
the “Graveyard by the Sea”, presents 
the substance of the poem with fine 
clarity and proportion, though the 
rich music of Valéry’s verse has 
evaporated entirely; the shorter 


translation is an admirable piece of 
work. 

Hamish Henderson's “Elegies for 
the Dead in Cyrenaica” are strongly 





ROBERT FINCH 





ROY DANIELLS 


felt and strongly phrased depictions 
of the physical and spiritual setting 
and events of the desert war; but 
they achieve a general significance 





Insurance. 


COMPANY A took out an 
American Crepit Insur- 
ance policy, and soon after 
the failure, received a check 
for its claim. 
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How American Credit 
insures Your Profits 
Against Credit Loss 


AMERICAN CREDIT insures your 
profits by guaranteeing pay- 
ment of your accounts receiv- 
able ... paying you when your 
customers can’t. Your policy 
also enables you to get cash for 
past-due accounts. You may 
select coverage for all accounts 

.a selected group... just 


one account. 


With customer payments slow- 
ing down, it is now more im- 


CREDIT INSURANCE PROTECTED 
COMPANY A 


..- while Company B Lost Heavily 


When a competitor discovered a process to make a better 
product to sell at a lower price, a metal manufacturer failed. 
By coincidence, two suppliers—each creditors for over 
$50,000—had been contacted shortly before about Credit 


that far transcends their occasions 
They reach out beyond nationa] 
groupings to a _ universal predica. 
ment, and back beyond the groupings 
of contemporary time to “the endless 
problem of how to safeguard our 
human house”. 

Mr. Henderson writes with confi. 
dence, precision, and force, with a 
vivid power of evoking physica] 
scenes and mental states. The pre- 
dominant form, handled with a free 
but firm movement, is a four-stresseq 
line recalling the heroic tradition of 
English alliterative verse, but it js 
rather from the sober vehemence, the 
salutary hardness of the old Scottish 
tradition that the poems derive the 
“sensuous austerity” that their author 
justly claims for them. 








ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 












COMPANY B did not insure 
its receivables saying, “We 
only sell to million dollar 
accounts.” They received 
42c on the dollar. 





portant than ever for your 
company to insure its receiv 


ables. 


Your insurance program . . 
designed to protect and conserve 
assets ...is not complete unles: 
it includes Credit Insurance. 


For information about CREDIT 
INsuRANCE, phone the Ame_R! 
can CrepitT office in Toronto. 
or Sherbrooke, 0: 
Crepit Is 
or New 


Montreal 
write AMERICAN 
DEMNITY COMPANY 
York, Dept. 53, First Nationa! 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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Offices in Toronto, Montreal and Sherbrooke 
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In Marquand's Satirical W eapons 
Understanding and Compassion 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


POINT OF NO RETURN—by John P. 
Marquand — McClelland & Stewart 


we $37 D> 
life, liberty and the pursuit of 
nappiness . . » It was true — the 


narder you pursued happiness, the 
less Liberty you had, and perhaps if 
you pursued it hard enough, it might 
ruin vou.” 


R. JOHN MARQUAND has been 
\l weiting for many years, in a way 
that has held the interest of casual 
novel-rveaders and the respect of se- 
rious critics, about this tragedy of 
modern man-—the pursuit of happi- 
ness. The people who pursue happi- 
ness in Mr. Marquand’s novels, and 
slide so gracefully and urbanely into 
the abyss, are all Americans of the 
upper-middle class, among whom the 
pursuit is more determined and more 
businesslike than among any other 
group of people in the world. They 
are men who play the game accord- 
ing to the rules of the society in 
which they live and which they help 
to perpetuate and their tragedy is 
that they discover too late that the 
game is not worth the candle. Yet, 
like the damned in hell, they must go 
on, striving for goals that have no 
meaning. 


Inflexible Rules 


The latest of these poor, doomed 
creatures is Charley Gray. Charley 
has a wife and two children, a thirty- 
thousand-dollar house in a nice New 
York suburb and a membership in 
the neighborhood’s second-best coun- 
try-club; he is an assistant vice-presi- 
dent in the ultra-respectable Stuy- 
vesant Bank, where there is a vice- 
presidency vacant, for which he and 
another assistant v-p are candidates. 
If Charley gets the job it will mean 
a bigger house, a better car, a nicer 
country club—and a happier wife. If 
he doesn't, it will mean failure and 
disgrace, according to the inflexible 
tules of his society. 

When Charlie Gray begins to real- 
ize that all his happiness, or all the 
things which he has made himself 
believe must constitute his happiness, 
depend on the decision of his em- 
ployer to promote him or not to pro- 
mote him—a decision which might al- 
most be determined by the flip of a 
coin—he begins to question, for the 
first time in his life, the validity of 
his beliefs and to wonder by what 
strange and devious paths he has 
Come to be what he is. 

Mr. Marquand supplies the answer 
by taking us back into Charley’s 
past, by showing him as a boy in a 
little Massachusetts town, growing 
Up Within the rigid framework of a 
tystallized community, finding out 
that the boy from the second-best 
street can’t marry the girl who lives 
on the best one, learning from the 
tragedy of his gambler-father the 
hard lesson that you can’t beat the 
System you've got to play accord- 
Ing to the rules. 


Journey To The Past 


; By the time Charley Gray is ready 
hear the president’s decision (in a 
nerve. wracking final chapter) he has 
made the bitter journey into his past 
a he no longer cares about the out- 
that ot his fortunes. He knows now 
coliag has followed the wrong 
hoe, but it is too late for him to 
be Sg He must go on the way 
oe ae Deeun, for, like the flier who 
e i up more than half his fuel, 

las reached the Point of No 
eturn, 
‘r iat and hatred are the essen- 
Mr ne of good satire, then 
teins tee Is not a satirist at all, 
ing ., IS Weapons are understand- 


ing ; 0 
villains oe There are no 
““insS in his w 

Well-intey orld, only decent, 


itio . 
victims ned people who are the 


’ as W @ 5 
Of their ell as the manipulators 


society and who are impris- 
ers which they themselves 


om. 
‘Point of No Return” is certainly 


Ethoupnsarauand’s best and most 


htful novel since “H. M. Pul- 





JOHN P. MARQUAND 


ham, Esq.” It is written with the sure, 
authoritative touch of a first-rate 
craftsman. It is full of that haunt- 
ing, personal quality which is almost 
—but not quite—sentimentalism and 
which is thoroughly and overwhelm- 
ingly genuine. 

Charley Gray is of the same order 
of character as Harry Pulham, 
although he is more intelligent and 
more introspective. Charley’s wife 
is like Harry’s wife, loving and help- 
ful and ruthlessly ambitious. There 
is no female in the new book as en- 
gaging as Marvin Myles but there 
are wonderful portraits in John 
Gray, the stock-market gambler who 
played for the highest stakes and 
lost, and Laurence Lovell, who was 
in love with his daughter, and Mal- 
colm Bryant, the anthropologist who 
catalogued New England society 
along with the  head-hunters of 
Borneo. 

But after all, perhaps the most 
pathetic figure of all is the reader 
who finishes the story of Charley 
Gray and says to himself, knowingly, 
“There, but for the grace of God, go 
I!” — and therein deceives himself 
most subtly. 


BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this issue, if not 
available at your bookseller’s, may be 
purchased by postal or money order to 
“Saturday Night Book Service,’ 73 Rich- 
mond Street W., Toronto 1. 





Real peace of mind, as professional and 
business men have discovered, comes with 
the knowledge that one’s affairs are in 
order no matter what happens. There's a 
Mutual Life of Canada plan to give you, 
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2,446 Green trucks and cars 


bring more and better 


Telephone Service 


IN THE PAST twelve months these familiar green trucks 
and cars have travelled over 20 million miles to help 
provide you with good telephone service and to help in 
the big expansion and improvement program which is 
making service better and more useful all the time. 


Constantly improving service means that today, few 
things give you so much real value at such low cost as 


your telephone. 


Like everything else, cars and trucks have gone up 
in price, 30% in three years! Yet, up to now, despite 
higher costs on all sides, there has been no increase in 
the basic telephone rates established 22 years ago. 


Today’s expansion program is breaking all records, 
but there are still orders we haven't been able to fill. 
We will keep right on working and building to make 
your telephone service a bigger bargain than ever - 
to continue to provide more and better service at the 


lowest possible cost. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE 





COMPANY OF CANADA 


you done anything about replacing 
your earning power should it stop ? 


HEAD 
aana: 


and yours, a new source of income in the 


event of untimely death or at retirement. 


Consult our local representative. 
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low Metabolism 


By JOLIN J. OONEIEI 


Vel j 
rene RE was very wise in not giv 
4 ng human beings a choice wwout 
vhethe rey would become men 01 
women. It would have been difficult 
before experiencing the Intense sat- 
is f man YY a wWom- 
fo n individual to make a de 
e1ision if f Site 1ad to listen to 
S Vo each choice 
onsi tne dicaps which each 
ex suf ‘ se of its sex, aS pre- 
sent S ent reports of 
Sscl1e} C < 
W Ve x than men, the 
t s iges giving them 
vhat ( S y a 7 per cent ad 
van xi tely five years on 
70-vear life expectancy span. This 
statement, however, may not mean 
\ S es "ine l COrrect .Pres 
Navy he th if women exist 
few ve s longer than men, but 
each does OU ime amount of 
ving wi the allotted spans 
The assertion has often been made 
it wom . 1} m cle stronger be- 
S \ o it hiolog 
é é pu t , 130 TOO 
1S) f | s successfully. The 
Nverse { this iment was re 
St 1 h Society ft 
é c \ )} Jar B Ham 
i Cc ] \ ¢ Elos 
\ st 1 th lives e 
; 5 \ ti Y sex oO} 
ec se t burn up 
1 n oxvgen t a faster 


Widespread I Hects 

ss of the testicuiar hort 
results in reduction 
, indicating they 


have widespread effects throughout 


nones 1n 


r approach was pre 


issue of the Amer- 


Diseases of Chilaren, 





y I A hnson, who had treated 
five underdevelcped boys. When they 
were given testosterone their basal 
tabolism increased. 
Dangers incident to reproduction 
ve been cited as handicap to 
women, but most of these dangers 
have been due to germ diseases and 
to reproduction itself. Balancing 
these dangers is a benefit which the 
vome io not broadcast, the fine 
sense ipl or state of well 
eing é xperience when preg- 
int 
This sense of euphoria has wide- 
I 1 imp t s The Arthritis 
id Rheumatism Foundation of New 
York pointed out recently that “rheu- 
toid arthritis, the worst of the 


ing diseases, tends to wholly or 


arti 11s peat} in women 


during 





NEW PRESIDENT ol the Roval 
Canadian Institute in its 101st vear 
is Dr. V.B. Meen, Associate Direc- 
tor of the Roval Ontario Museum ol 


i Geology and Mineralogy. Toronto. 
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For Women Outliving Men 


Differences in the way in which 
the rheumatic diseases affect the 


sexes, such as rheumatoid arthritis 


more often attacking women and 
rheumatoid spindylitis, or “poker 
spine,” chiefly attacking men, was 


cited as an example of the need for 
research on the relationship of the 
sex and other hormones to rheumatic 
diseases. 

“Three men as 


times as many 








service. 


You will be pleased at the prompt, courteous service available to you at B-A 
stations; some 6,000 outlets from coast to coast maintain a continuous welcome. 


Try Peerless Premium Motor Oil today—facts prove "You can't buy a better 


Oil, water, tires and battery are 
properly checked and serviced 
at B-A stations. Depend on your 
B-A dealer to give you all-round 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


women are dying of the heart dis- 
eases—-diseases of the coronary ar- 
teries and angina pectoris,” states 
Dr. Irwin H. Callen, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Medicine, 
and he warns that women, because 
they are engaging in new and more 
strenuous occupations, can be ex- 
pected to increase their death rate 
from these causes. 

“Bartenders, barbers and_ physi- 
cians, in that order, have more heart 
trouble than those in other occupa- 
tions. The reasons are,” he says, “too 
much alcoholism in the first group, 
too much arguing in the second and 
too many night calls in the third.” 

Wives of unskilled laborers who 


work harder than those in any other 
group have an even higher heart dis- 
ease death rate than their husbands, 
Dr. Callen points out. This recalls a 
warning sounded several years ago 
Car- 


ly Dr. Oscar Riddle, of the 








No fumbling for change—no 
stepping out of the car, when 
you use a B-A Credit Card. You 
can use it in the U.S.A. as well. 


negie Institution, that indulgence by 
women in strenuous activities in- 
creases their metabolic rate, leading 
to greater masculinization. 

One of the outstanding sex differ- 
ences in response to diseases is found 
in tuberculosis in the 15 to 24 age 
group. The disease claims twice as 
many female as male victims. In the 
35 to 54 age group cancer kills twice 
as many women as men. 


Three Mice Groups 


An experiment on the rate of living 
was made at the National Institute of 
Health, Bethesda, Md. Mice, 150 of 
them, were divided into three groups. 
One group was fed thyroid tissue to 
increase its metabolic rate, one was 
fed thiouracil to reduce its rate, and 
the third received neither. All three 
groups were otherwise on a normal 
diet. 


Feel like a wash-up? B-A Wash- 
rooms are scrubbed to a spark- 
ling cleanliness. Note the 
"Supervised’’ sign on the 
entrance doors. 


Motor Oil”. Peerless, processed from the world’s finest crudes, assures your 
engine of improved engine performance and better oil mileage. It’s economical 
too—helps keep motor costs down, assuring longer engine life. Peerless is 
“alloyed’’, a process forming a protective film around each oil molecule. This 
helps to prevent breakdowns. 
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All of the mice were given a dos. 
age of X-rays sufficient to Cause 
death. Of the group on the norma] 
diet 15 per cent died. Of the Up 
on the low-rate thiouracil treatment 
only 9 per cent died, and of those 
receiving the high-rate thyroid ty)ea; 
ment 55 per cent died. 

The cause of the six-fold increas, 
in the death rate was not in the thy 
roid gland, but in the increased jot, 
bolic activity of the cells throuchoy; 
the body, Dr. Henry C. Blount Jy. anq 
Dr. W. W. Smith report in Scienie, 

If this were typical of the responep 
of high and low metabolic-rate jnqj 
viduals to all causes of deat the 
situation might be used to support 
the contention that the low metabo. 
lic-rate females are actually stronge; 
biologically than the males, but the 
males could still support their pogj 
tion that with their high rate tho, 
get more living out of a shorte: life 
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“Good-Bye Mr. Chips’ Is Given 
A Social-Revolutionary Angle 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 
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basic structure for a Summer fashion plan . 


vey in the interests of the experiment 
and the guinea-pig. 

‘Guinea Pig’ in fact, turns out to 
be a sort of pictorial argument in 
favor of the Fleming Report. It also 
has a lesson to teach, and as a result 
plot and characters suggest the set- 
ting-up of standard apparatus for 
class-room demonstration. The hero, 
or central piece, is a sturdy prole- 
tarian who wears badly fitting clothes, 
breaks all the rules of deportment 
and mutters “Don't mind if I do” be- 
fore cramming his mouth with scones 
at tea-time. Opposing him is the 
House Master (Cecil Trouncer) a 
fierce traditionalist who splutters and 
throws off sparks whenever he comes 
into contact with the alien element. 
The catalytic agent is the house-tuto1 
Robert Flemyng) who finally suc: 





Tootal linen suit, wearable, washable and 


crease resistant. From the St. Regis 


Room collection of sun-loving linens. 


Fashion Floor, The Third. 


.. .your 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


ceeds in bringing the two elements 
together and turning the whole ex- 
periment into a whopping success. 

Since the leading characters here 
are all resolutely selected as types a 
good deal of sentimentality creeps 
into the treatment of “Guinea Pig.” 
But though rather conventional as 
cinema the film is highly interesting 
as sociology. In British fashion it 
handles the spirit of tradition and the 
necessity for change with equal re- 
spect and never abates its affection 
for the one in its willingness to yield 
to the other. Conceivably the spirit 
of amiable compromise toward social 
revolution is exaggerated here but the 
general theme is an enormously in- 
teresting one and the picture is worth 
seeing. 


Me lage describes the founding of 
the great Tulsa oil-empire, an 
event which took place, according to 
the picture, largely at the whim of 
Susan Hayward. She is a fiery-spirit- 
ed ranch girl who gets into the oil- 
game early and largely to pay off a 
family grudge. Before long, however, 
her concession brings in a gusher and 
after that it doesn’t take much to per- 
suade her that she is on her way to 
e 
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becoming the Oil Queen of America. 
So she ouys a great big house furnish- 
ev. .n the style of Versailles and sets 
up in the drawing-room, along with 
the crystal chandeliers and the gold 
pianos, an immense glass wardrobe 
containing all her new clothes — a 
novelty that must have seemed strik- 
ing even i: Tulsa. She is a dressy 
type anc turns up at such functions 
as local .@s and gusher-openings in 
cocktail outfits or full evening dress. 
Her clothes are constantly being ruin- 
ed but she doesn’t mind because she 
can always get more and because no 
one on the screen can look as attrac- 
tive all dirtied up as Susan Hayward. 

Naturally everybody doesn’t en- 
dorse these goings-on. The splendid 
young engineer who loves her (Robert 
Preston) is all for curbing Susan’s 
empire and a local relative is heart- 
broken because the oil-drills are ruin- 
ing his private pasture land. The 
latter gets so desperate at last that he 
sets fire to the whole development 
and there is the biggest screen blaze 
since Mother O’Leary'’s cow kicked 
over the lantern and almost burned 
Tyrone Power toa crisp. For a while 
it looked as though Susan Hayward 
was going to be burned to a crisp but 
she comes through in the end without 
any further damage than another of 
her attractive dirty faces. However 
the disaster brings her back to her 
senses, to the arms of her engineer, 
and to a recognition of the necessity 
for conserving the grazing lands 
against the encroachments of oil de- 
velopment. 

It all goes to show that money isn’t 
everything, even when you have to 
spend a couple of million dollars to 
prove it. 


“TSLAXY Martin” opens with a mur- 

der and closes with another. In 
between, a girl is shot and dropped 
in the river, two people are kid- 
napped, a gunman is shot over his 
evening beer and another is rolled— 
off a roof. These proceedings keep 
things moving fairly rapidly but not 
so rapidly that you haven’t time to 
wonder (a) what the lawyer - hero 
(Zachary Seott) expected to gain by 
confessing to a murder he didn’t com- 
mit; (b) why a gunman, instead of 
dumping his victims in the _ river, 
wasted time keeping them covered 
while another gunman dug a large 
double grave for them; (c) how the 
heroine (Dorothy Malone) an ex-dish- 
washer turned small-town librarian, 
managed to maintain a comfortable 
home and a big postwar ear all by 
herself. Apparently the writer was 
so busy boring holes in his characters 
that he didn’t get round to plugging 
the ones in his plot. 





THEATRE 


Love and Rackets 


By JOHN PAUL 


ee three years playwright Garson 

Kanin made Broadway audiences 
laugh at a Washington vignette and 
reflect on government contract she- 
nanigans in his “Born Yesterday”. 

At the Royal Alexandra in Toronto 
the audiences found the swift-paced 
comedy just as funny as ever-—thanks 
to the zippy dialogue and _ sizzling 
delivery but mostly to one-time film 
star Jean Parker's characterization. 
She played an ex-chorus dancer, now 
mistress to a_ big-time junk steel 
operator. On the other hand, Mr. 
Kanin’s jabs at wartime lobbying 
tactics, and his one-syllable comments 
about the basic philosophies of de- 
mocracy, seemed a bit wilted since 
they were first spoken. 

For all that, the comedy situation 
of a Washington hotel suite brought 
a chain reaction of laughs from the 
Toronto audience. Lew Eckles played 
with convincing toughness, blasphemy 
and illiteracy the junk man, in the 
U.S. capital to line up legislation for 
his business. His pop-eyed, pretty, 
pouty, peanut-brained companion is a 
social flop. So he hires a young, per- 
sonable, liberal writer (played by 
Seott McKay) to smooth her out in 
the social graces. He loses his girl and 
a business deal when she learns to 
think about democracy and life in gen- 
eral and about his racket and love 
in particular. 

Last week Edward. Everett Horton 
operated the hilarity department at 
the Royal Alex. with Noel Coward’s 
“Present Laughter”. 
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The Jinx 
and Mr. Perry 


By THADDEUS KAY 





M R. PERRY—who should have 

known, when he started, that he 
couldn't win—watched with some 
perturbation as his daughter Judy 
brought the stray black kitten into 
the house. He felt that there was 
going to be trouble. Black cats 
were bad luck. 

He mildly expressed his thought, 
“Take that damn cat out of here,” 
he said. 

The trouble started almost at once. 
Mrs. Perry put down her morning 
paper. 

“Don’t swear at the children,” she 
ordered sternly. 

“T wasn't swearing at the children,” 
Mr. Perry said. “I was swearing at 
the cat. Black cats bring bad luck.” 

“They bring good luck,” Judy said, 
putting the kitten down on the desk. 
Her brother Donny nodded. 

Mrs. Perry said, “That’s what we 
were taught in owr family,” and re. 
sumed her reading. 

The cat walked across the desk 
and upset an ink bottle. 

“You see?” Mr. Perry demanded 
triumphantly. He should have known 
better. 


HERE was little comment until 

Donny, in the course of cleaning 
up the mess, discovered a five dollar 
bill that had slipped down behind a 
drawer and been forgotten. 

“There!” Mrs. Perry exclaimed 
happily. “In our family, we knew. 
All right, children, it’s time for 
school.” 

The children went out with the kit- 
ten. In a moment there was a crash, 
followed by a scream. The Perrys 
ran outside. Donny lay on the ground, 
beside his bicycle. 

“He was trying to dodge the pussy, 
and he fell,” Judy explained. 

Once Mr. Perry had assured him: 
self that his son’s injuries were not 
severe, he wore a_ rather happy 
smile. It was decided to keep Donny 
home from_ school, on _ general 
principles, and Judy was despatched 
thither with this information. Mr. 
Perry hummed. 

Judy returned almost immediately 
“They’re letting them all out again,” 
she reported. “Little Eddie Baxter 
turned up with scarlet fever.” 

Mrs. Perry, looking at Donny, who 
had at worst a scraped elbow from 
the tumble instead of exposure to 
scarlet fever, said, “It helps to come 
from a family that knows about 
things like this.” 


ME- PERRY bided his time. It 
4Yi came not much later, and this 
time the victim was Mrs. Perry. The 
playful kitten discovered her freshly: 
done laundry, hung on a line in the 
back yard. The whitest and most 
valuable pieces were distinctively 
decorated in a paw-mark motif. 

Mr. Perry said, “Well?” 

There was no answer. Mrs. Pet's 
got the washing-machine _ started 
again. 

Mr. Perry heard the wind coming 
up, but he was too busy to pay much 
attention until Judy came runnin; 
in to announce excitedly that it Was 
a veritable hurricane. Branches welt 
being blown down. 

Mrs. Perry heard, and remembered 
the few things still remaining on the 
line. She brought them in, torn 
shreds. The important pieces, how 
ever were, in the washing machine, 
and safe. 

“It just goes to show you,” she l® 
marked contentedly, patting the kit 
ten. She added, “My mother alway* 
used to say that.” ae 

Later in the day, the little visitol 
gnawed and effectively ruined {0 
human consumption a large and ex 
pensive roast. To Mr. Perry’s 4st” 
ishment, Mrs. . Perry appeared 
admit defeat. She came in and s# 
dispiritedly beside him. ; 

“Go ahead and gloat,” she said. | 

“Gloat!” Mr. Perry shook his ~ 
vigorously. “Oh, no,” he said. “N° 
me. That roast will probably t” 
out to have been poisoned.” 
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Peonies and Candleligl T , 

eonies an andlelight... Their reflections meet 
those ol silver and crvstal in the table's polished surface. adding a 
note of early summer beauty to leisurely and elegant dining. Place mats 


are ol plastic. ingeniously designed to resemble exceedingly sheer linen. 





—Princess Place Mats 
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Shoemaker by Appointment to Coke Crowd 


\ THENEVER your fourteen-year 
old daughter comes tearing in to 
hold up the brand new pair of lazy- 
time wedgies which she is about to 
add to her ingenious collection of 
foot-wear, you must often wonder 
just who is the thinker-upper, who is 
the producer of all these weird and 
wonderful shoes for teen-age girls. 
And when you know who is actually 
most responsible in Canada for these 
foot creations, you will 
For back of it all, sits 
mind a Canadian 


coke crowd 
be surprised. 
the master 
woman 
Gwen Lashbrook of Preston, On 
ario, shoe designer and manufac 
urer, makes it her business to dream 
up and turn out comfortable but 
crazy foot fashions to satisfy the shift- 
ing whims of the Hi crowd 

“The kids are really just a bunch 
of copy cats, you know,” Gwen chips 
in. “They all want to wear what- 
ever the current vogue happens to 
be. As soon as we get one good style 
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By JEAN LOVE GALLOWAY 


accepted by the leaders, that style 
keeps everybody happy for a time. 

“We had a grand run for a while 
on a ‘change loafer’ for instance,” 
the Preston designer explains. “This 
shoe was designed with a tiny change 
purse on the instep to hold money and 
car tickets. We had a ‘penny loafer’ 
too, which boasted a slot in the instep 
to hold a coin for decoration. 

“Teen-agers are always on the 
prowl for something different, but 
not exclusive. If they like a_ par- 
ticular novelty shoe, it becomes the 
rage. 

“Often the crowd take a style and 
try to improve on it themselves, 
which gives us a lead,’”’ Gwen pointed 
out. “One time I remember meeting 
a girl on King Street here wearing 
one of our own brands. She had a 
red shoe on one foot and an identical 
green one on the other. I stopped 
to kid her about making a mistake 
in dressing. But the girl assured me 
she and her chum wore the same size 
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MOTH PROOF 


Does away with all Odor, 


Wrapping and Storing 
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LARVEX. 
$1.29 for 32 ozs. 
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Largest Selling Mothproofer 


@ You can be absolutely SURE moths 
will never eat your Coats, suits, rugs 
and upholstered furniture if you spray 
them with LARVEX—the safe, sure 
modern way to moth proof. Lasts a 


So easy—just spray LARVEX on 
garment and hang in its usual place. 
No odor. No bothersome wrapping 
or packing away. Dry cleaning does 
not remove LARVEX protection. 
Washing does but dry cleaning does 
not! Tests show moth worms actually 
commit suicide by starvation rather 
than eat anything treated with 
Only 83¢ for 16 ozs., 




















BRAIN-TEASER 


To Satisfy All Appetites 


By LOUIS and DOROTHY CRERAR 





ACROSS 
Part of a cucumber some find unwieldy. (10) 
€ Gor oise + 
O. Ar goes bout a mile to contract thi 
11 i he fall iT 
12 inment with food at the close. (6) 
13 W t's sung at weddings. (7 
6 k 7 
7 I noble heart’ he said of 
T le 
18. It's unusual to have a thousand and ten 
over at a rummage sale. (7) 
21. Services 7 
24. T around with the Royal Mail at dis- 
t points. (7) 
25. A pouter becomes the company he plays 
: 6 
28. A ng about men of the old country. (7) 
29. Encrusted flesh. (4, 3 
30. T m of Chopin was one to remember 


31. Cast-off spouses? (10) 


DOWN 


1. Loquacious container? (10) 

‘“‘He was the..... manner’d man 

That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat’. 

(Byron) (7) 

3. Mourning became her. (7) 

4. Eats to satisfy? (4) 

5. Following mother a poet achieves what no 
man has yet achieved. (10) 

7. It’s dope (anagram). (7) 

8. A knotty bit of an ode. (4) 

9. Is it sung between heaven and earth’? (3-3) 

+ 
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14. To rival mother’s art is a rare stunt here. 
(10) 

15. A French King heads a boisterous company. 
(10) 


19. He makes an opening for you. (7) 

20. Practice indulged in in a 14. (6) 

22. Glass elevator in taverns. (7) 

23. The pet gets less than a crumb of the 
teacake. (7) 

6. Fat people don’t have them to sit on. (4) 

7. Take up a fruit and give it to Ludwig. (4) 


Solution for Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1. Mother tongue 
8. Cree 
9. Tunic 








10. Shoe 

11. Whistler 

12. Shaped 

13. Oddness 

15. Births 

16. Lipton 

18. Systems 

22. Czechs 

23. Red Cross 

25. Fiji 

26. See 28 

27. Unit 

28, 26 
Annie 


Little Orphan 


DOWN 


Marched 
Treason 
Extol 
Tenors 
Necessity 
Upstart 
Posers 
Slow start 
Lizzie 
Puccini 
Through 
Mission 
Trance 
Drear (54) 
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shoes and they thought it would be 
‘killing’ to wear a different color on 
each foot. This was a clue for us. 
We began manufacturing a style that 
used two contrasting colors in the 
pair. So that’s how it goes,’ smiles 
this shoe woman. 


As vice-president and_ secretary- 
treasurer of The Lashbrook Shoe 
Company, which 


pioneered 
in casual shoes 
for teen-agers and 
now specializes in 
this field, Gwen 
Lashbrook com- 
bines the respon- 
sibilities of a busi- 
ness. executive 
with the talent of 
a designer. She is 
highly regarded 
by the big toes in 
the shoe industry in both the United 
States and Canada. She works side 
by side with her president and big 
brother, Russell Lashbrook, in one of 
the best known shoe manufacturing 
concerns in the country. 





—Informal Photography 
Gwen Lashbrook 


Forty Pairs 


A footwear queen herself, this 
modest but witty woman has 40 pairs 
of shoes to dust off in her personal 
wardrobe. And you can bet that 
Gwen Lashbrook is a fine catch for 
all the local rummage sales going. 
Club women in Preston will tell you 
Gwen is generous. She loves good 
shoes, snappy shoes, bright new 
shoes. They are her life. 

The fact that teen-agers 1ave their 
tastes catered to, is a modern pheno- 
menon. Changing modes of life 
bring with them new demands. The 
past ten years have seen a group-con- 
sciousness come to teen-agers. This 
group has emerged as one of the 
most potent in the consumer field. 

Today’s thirteen-year-old youngster 
has her own ideas about life. She 
makes her own decisions. And 
what’s more important, she kas a dol- 
lar or two in her purse ready to back 
up her fanciful tastes with action 
buying. 

Gwen Lashbrook is the wor.an who 
takes the best of the jam session, the 
laziness of the after-ski mood and 
translates them into foot fashions 
that “take’’ with the young set. She 
calls her shoes “Teen Towners.”’ 

Hep styles for spring and summer 
are strap effects, saddle oxforas and 
open heels, according to this teen-age 
expert. Shoes made of colored suede 
leather are catching on. 

While 60 shoe factory employees 
are happy to leap at her beck and 
‘all, you'll often find Gwen lLash- 
brook in her office plunged up t) her 
earrings in stacks of magazines. 


Trial Runs 


Not only does Gwen read what the 
Hi crowd read and keep on the toes 
of young shoe fashions everywhere, 
but she tries out new styles on the 
young fry of Preston. She asks for 
their comments, gets them to suggest 
improvements in design and comfort. 

Dianne Lashbrook, a_ seventeen- 
year-old niece, comes in for plenty of 


shoe modelling up Preston way. 
Dianne’s friends too, like nothing 
better than to hotfoot it down to 


Auntie’s factory where samples can 
often be had for the wearing. It’s 
a young woman’s world, when it 
comes to footprints in Preston. 
Described as ‘a man’s_ business 
woman”, Miss Vice-President is as 
non-nonplussed in interviewing a 
leather salesman as she is chinning 
with Dianne’s chums over a coke. 
She knows quality leather when she 
sees it. With a flick of the wrist, 
she can bend back a shoe, slit it, and 
tell you everything about it from the 
toughness of the leather fibre, to the 
degree angle of the arch support. 
The business correspondence of 
this shoe designer-executive is re- 
nowned among the leather’ trade. 
Gwen writes a letter as she would a 
wire, except that she gives herself 
four more words leeway than the 
customary 10-word telegram. ‘“There 


are few business deals that can't be 
laced up in 14 written words,’ she 
says. 

Gwen and Russ Lashbrook were 
born in a shoe. Their grandfather 
was a custom shoemaker who came 
from Cornwall, England, to London, 
Ontario and entered the shoe _ busi- 
ness. Their father, the late Fred 
Lashbrook, started the present firm 
27 years ago. 

When Fred Lashbrook wanted to 
set up his own business back in 1922, 
he founded The Lashbrook Shoe Com 
pany in a small repair shop in Galt. 
There were five on the payroll. To- 
day’s President Russell Lashbrook 
was one of the five. At that time, 
the firm made nothing but children’s 
footwear. 

In the early 30’s_ Lashbrook’s 
sprouted into production of shoes for 
growing girls. The business was 


moved to larger quarters in Preston 
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in 1934. Gwen was then made sec. 
tary-treasurer. She had starteq to 
work for the family firm in 1927, en. 
tering it as an office girl from bygj. 
ness college. Production is now com. 
pletely devoted to teen-ager shoa< 
and women’s walking types, 

There are lots of seats for women 
in the shoe industry today, according 
to Gwen. She points out. that the 
industry in Canada employs atyjoy 
20,000 people of which more thar 4 
per cent are women. 

“Many women have an eye fo; 
business, practical Common sense, a 
flair for fashion. The production os 
footwear needs these three abilities. 
Show me a woman who doesn’t like 
smart, comfortable, stylish shoes. 
Show me a girl who doesn’t want to 
walk with the crowd. You cin't” 
insists Canada’s topflight creator 
and maker of shoes for young 
women. 
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\V ARP AND WOOF 


New /oundland's 


Looms 


By ADELAIDE LEITCH 


STURDY supply 

around the harbor 
out of sight of the little knot of 
Newfoundlanders still standing on 
the dock. A fading plume of smoke 
hangs for a moment in the air, rises, 
and finally disappears. 

For many an outport, it means iso- 
lation until the boat’s return in an 
indefinite ten or twelve days, but it 
is no longer an idle period for the 
women of Newfoundland. They are 
improving their communities, their 
homes, and by their own efforts. 
They are doing it with determination, 
with enthusiasm—and with a loom. 

A decade and a half ago, a loom 
had all the familiarity of a Chinese 
puzzie with three pieces missing. To- 
day, along with the bright strands of 
warp and woof, they are weaving for 
themselves a better way of living, a 
new and keener interest in life, more 
money for their household accounts, 
and the well-developed beginning of 
a home industry for Newfoundland 
that might some day rival the estab- 


boat moves 
mouth and 
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lished and world-famous handicrafts 
of Quebec. 

Exquisitely-made drapes 
the windows of some of the best 
homes in St. John’s. Table runners 
and place mats made in a rocky out- 
port are spread on mahogany tables 
before the Wedgwood is brought out. 
Soft, knitted Newfoundland sweaters 
go along with college students on 
their way to classes in Canada, and 
one young Newfoundland bride had 
her whole livingroom done in New- 
foundland hand-made fabrics to har- 
monize with her own titian hair. 

The Jubilee Guilds of Newfound- 
land and Labrador—‘“an adventure in 
community service and a school of 
citizenship”—-came into being in the 
jubilee month of King George V, 
May, 1933. With headquarters in the 
capital city of St. John’s, the organi- 
zation planned to help the outports to 
help themselves and to improve the 
standards of living in communities 
virtually isolated with the fall of the 
first flakes of snow. It was not until 
1935, however, that the Jubilee Guilds 
took their first active step. 

Poor fishing had brought wide- 
spread suffering to families that re- 
lied for their living on the cod in 
their nets. Volunteer workers, led by 
Lady Anderson, wife of the governor 
at that time, organized the women 
of St. John’s to contribute food and 
clothing to their less fortunate sis- 
ters in the coastal hamlets, and the 
sturdy supply boats went out with 
their holds full. 

Out of this generous gesture of the 
women of St. John’s, came the per- 
manent organization of the Guilds, 
which quickly mushroomed to a 
membership of over a hundred out- 


hang at 


ports. The Newfoundland govern- 
ment, itself coping with the problem 
of the isolated outport, gave both 
moral and financial support, and 
helped establish a handicraft school 
in St. John’s. 


Field workers were recruited and 
sent out to teach the outport women, 
cut off from the rest of the island for 
so long, how to improve their own 
standards. They introduced the loom, 
which was to spring to such popular- 
ity, gave classes not only in weaving 
but knitting, sewing and needlework; 
they brought new ideas in child care, 
home nursing, preserving of the 
abundant wild fruit, and in commu- 
nity improvement. 

One guild, in the outport of Spring- 
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dale, put its venture on a commercial 
venture at the start—by charging one 
cent per member per meeting, to pay 
for the cup of tea that rounded off 
the sessions. A hand-made loom was 
put together by the settlement’s men- 


folks with more enthusiasm than 
skill, and when a loom from St. 
John’s was finally acquired, it was 


given a place of honor in the town 
hall—-with the women making ad- 
vance reservations to use it. 

That was still not enough. The 
women wanted looms of their own in 
their own kitchens, where they could 
weave an inch or two while waiting 
for the kettle to boil or the wood 
stove to become hot. They made that 
plan come true too, purchasing looms 
at cost from headquarters. Hand- 
made drapes blossomed at bare win- 
dows. Rugs appeared on the floors, 
and many an island trousseau today 
has an exquisite, hand-woven bed- 
spread that the owner would not sell 
for love nor money. 


Family d Affair 


Fired with enthusiasm for their 
new projects and encouraged by the 
unexpectedly strong approval of 
their men, some of the women under- 
took to weave even their husband’s 
long winter underwear. But there the 
men rose in revolt. It scratched, they 


complained indignantly and went 
back to their ‘“woolies.”’ 
Some outport women now rear 


their own sheep, and spin the wool 
needed for their looms. Some are 
sent as “students” to the school in 
St. John’s to learn latest methods and 
return to teach others. An annual 
competitive exhibition is held each 
year, and St. John’s arranges for the 
sale of finished products. 

Even the men take an interest in 
weaving on long, winter nights when 
there is no fishing to do and no tiny 
fields to tend. Teen-age boys think 
nothing of “giving Mom a hand at 
the loom,” and weaving frequently 
develops into a family project. One 
Jubilee Guild member still has the 
first product of her loom-~—a scarf 
created by herself, her fisherman 
husband, her half-grown son and her 
young daughter. She keeps it, she 
says, for its morale-building value. 
Every time she feels blue, she takes 
it out, looks at it—with its strange 
angles, curves, dips, missed direc- 
tions and gatherings—-and laughs 
until she cries. 

Instrumental in the growth of the 
guilds was a Quebecer, the late Mon- 
sieur O. A. Beriau, who advised and 
taught guild instructors. While the 
Newfoundland groups employ many 
of the basic ideas that have made 
Quebec homespuns famous, they are 
also developing distinctive character- 
istics of their own. Many of the de- 
signs are worked out in St. John’s 
by talented students, with perhaps 
the antlered head of an elk, a New- 
foundland dog, or an outline map of 
the island as the theme. Some of the 
women have worked with the Gren- 
fell Mission —and that influence ap- 
pears in dog team and_ northern 
lights motifs. 


Hand-Made 


The Jubilee Guilds are governed by 
a board of trustees and an executive 
committee serving voluntarily, an or- 
ganizing secretary, office staff and 
field workers. Finances come from 
government grants, public subscrip- 
tion and contributions from individ- 
ual guilds. The organization of a new 
guild comes only at the request of 
the outport women themselves. A 
field worker then goes to the com- 
munity to spend two or three weeks 
organizing, teaching, helping and ar- 
ranging for materials. Pamphlets on 
various subjects are available free, 
and books, looms, carding machines, 
spinning wheels and other articles 
at cost. 

Newfoundland homecrafts also 
came to market through N.O.N.ILA. 
The Newfoundland Nursing and In- 
dustrial Association—-which began as 
a nursing service for the outports but 
also encourages home weavers. N.O.- 
N.I.A. maintains a shop in the New- 
foundland Hotel, St. John’s, and sel- 
dom does a visitor go home without 
some item from a dress length to a 
handmade dickie for a New York 
tailored suit. 

Money earned by the outport wom- 
en goes toward improvement of their 
homes and communities- or some- 
times for a new hat. 
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In summer. weaving cannot pro | 


gress as quickly as in winter, 
nets demand attention, as well as the 
tiny rock-bounded gardens, the live 
stock and the business of preserving 
fruit. But the iast plume of smoke 
of the last supply boat of the season 
does not bring the same loneliness as 
once it did. 
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By Far The Best Yet 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


6 hess C. B.C. Opera Company gets 
better and better. “Orpheus and 
Eurydice” was a good, competent per- 
formance, “Boheme” and “Traviata” 
were even more rewarding and the 
latest offering, “Don Giovanni,” was 
by far the best yet. 

“Don Giovanni” is a tough nut to 
crack. It is one of the very best 
operas ever written by anyone and, as 
such, it must be taken very seriously. 
It requires the services of a first bass 
who is not only a capable singer but 
also a first-class actor and it contains 
no less than three major soprano 
roles. Even a passable production, 
therefore, would have done credit to 
this young and relatively inexperi- 
enced opera company but the per- 
formance we listened to on C.B.C. 
“Wednesday Night” was a great deal 
more than passable—it was thorough- 
ly professional, it was technically 
sound and altogether musicianly; 
there were no “star performers” with 
their talents emphasized by second- 
rate supers; instead, there was a 
gratifying feeling of equilibrium, of 
intelligent devotion to the musical in- 
tegrity of the opera as a whole. This 
approach to operatic performance is; 
happily, characteristic of the Toronto 
group ‘and thoroughly uncharacteris- 
tic of groups like the Metropolitan) 

Edmund Hockridge, as Don _ Gio- 
vanni, sang and acted with assurance 
and authority; his performance was 
a clever one, which is important in 
this opera. 

John Sturgess, as Leporello, was a 
good foil; he sang well, though I felt 
he might have been a good deal more 
sprightly and buffo. 

James Shields worked nobly on 
what is certainly the most thankless 
role in the opera and Jan Rubes was 
immensely impressive in the solemn 
part of the Commendatore (in spite 
of an unnecessarily contrived off-mike 
effect) 

The three ladies were admirable, 
though they were all rather light and 
there was not quite as much emphasis 
on differentiation of character as 
there might have been. 





There was no harm in having a 
shot at “Dracula” but it didn’t 
come off. The old chiller is so dead 
that even a stunningly good perform- 
ance—such as it got on “Stage 49” 
couldn’t bring it to life. A bit of bur- 
lesquing might have made it im- 
mensely funny; as it was it just 
sounded desperately foolish. 

It was a stirring production on all 
counts, but for sheer technical bril- 
liance, the Oscar goes to the sound- 
effects man who outdid himself in 
producing the most blood-curdling 
conglomeration of moans and groans 
and howls and shrieks that ever 
graced a Gothic romance. 

Among a number of fine perform- 
ances some special mention should go 
to Mavor Moore who illustrated the 
ancient art of stealing a show with a 
bit-part. 


{ie ag are many horror-dramas 
that “Stage 49” and its suc- 
cessors can cavort in if they wish. I, 
for one, hope they will delay: no long- 
er in reviving that classic of the stage 
which they have made a classic of 
radio: “Sweeney Todd, the Demon 
Barber of Fleet Street.” 

Another old charger’ specially 
groomed for radio was Schiller’s 
classic drama of Freedom vs. Ty- 
ranny, “William Tell,” in a new verse 
translation by Mavor Moore. This 
came off surprisingly well, all things 
considered, although it is only a 
creaky horse-opera with a message 
for its own time and for ours, I sup- 
pose that is almost as subtle as a 
smack in the face with a wet fish. 

The play had a few wonderfully 
exciting moments (although the ex- 
citement was purely physical) but it 
took too long to get down to business 
and many of the earlier scenes were 
unconscionably slow. On the other 
hand, the sound effects were handled 
with such terrifying enthusiasm that 
it was frequently impossible to hear 
what the characters were saying for 
the roaring and raging of the ele- 
ments. 

Robert Christie made an adequately 




















adapter, as the Baron Attinghaus—a 
part which might have been modelled 
on that of John of Gaunt in 
“Richard II.” . 

All in all, it was an interesting and 
entertaining production but certainly 
not one that will go down in Canadian 
radio history. 


yo was, I think, general satis- 
faction with the choice of Louise 
Roy for top honors in the “Singing 
Stars of Tomorrow” competition. Miss 
Roy has a tremendously big voice 

and a decidedly beautiful one. Her 
tone is satisfying at all levels and in 
all parts of the register; and she is 
rapidly acquiring a sense of drama, 
and a feeling for good phrasing and 
interpretation. Her Strauss was dis- 
appointing but her operatic aria, “Ri- 
torna Vincitor,”’ was most impressive. 

,ois Marshall, the runner-up, is a 
young singer of very great musical 
gifts. Her voice is not large but the 
quality is exquisite; a very slight 
tendency to breathiness in pianissimo 
passages and an occasional exaggerat- 
ed vibrato are her principal weak- 
nesses but they are trivial in contrast 
to her impeccable musicianship. 

The men were less effective. Ernest 
Adams was as good as last year, but 
no better, and it is difficult to say very 
much about Morley Margolis because 
his big number was “Largo al Facto- 
tum,” which is an amusing but not 
very musical patter-song calling for 











a great deal of skilful acting and 
virtually no singing at all. Mr. Mar- 
golis is certainly a clever and per- 
sonable actor but, not having heard 
him before the finals, I’m not sure 
how well he can sing. 

The general standard of perform- 
ance was encouragingly high this 
year but the program would be a good 
deal more stimulating from the 
listeners’ point of view, at least — if 
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| am the DAVEY 
TREE MAN 


Take a good look at me. It isn’t often you see a 
Davey Man on the ground. We spend most of our working 
days up in trees doing the many things that have to be 
done to keep ‘em in good health. I’m in a unique business 
and I wouldn't trade it for any job I know. 





No Case Too 
Far Advanced 


Come in for 
FREE PRIVATE 
CONSULTATION 


It gives me a lot of satisfaction to bring sick trees 
back to health and beauty. And I have a feeling of pride 
and security, knowing I’m part of the largest and oldest 
tree saving company in the world. 


We've been in this business for three generations. 
We are listed in the phone book under “tree service.’ Give 
me a call soon or write direct to my home office at Kent, 
Ohio. Don’t wait till your valuable trees are in danger. 
Neglect is costly. 


Here is a brief outline of the sort of jobs I'm called on to do 
all the time. They’re all in a day’s work for a Davey Man. 


* TREE FEEDING 


Starvation causes the greatest damage to 
shade trees. It’s surprising how quickly 
vitality returns to trees when I feed them 
Davey Tree Food. 





* CABLING AND BRACING 


After cabling and bracing a tree, I often say 
to myself —“Now let the winds whistle 
through her branches. She can take it.” 


* PRUNING 


I have found that regular pruning—every 
year or two—does more than keep your 
trees well shaped—it’s essential to their 
vigorous health. 


%* TREE SURGERY 


A small break in the bark of your tree, like 
a break in your skin, can be the start of an 
infection. Tree surgery now may prevent 
costly damage later. 





%* TREE MOVING 


I have the experience and equipment to & 


guarantee the life of the trees I plant. Don't = 4 Be 
wait years for saplings to grow large enough a 4 
for your enjoyment. yye! 


* SPRAYING 


My modern, high pressure spraying equip- 
ment can completely coat your trees with a 
specially prepared Davey Spray that kills 
foliage-destroying insects. 





THREE GENERATIONS OF TREE SAVING SERVICE 


JOHN DAVEY 





Founder of Tree Surgery 


1846—1923 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


57 BLOOR STREET, WEST, TORONTO + KINGSDALE 4672 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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CONCERNING FOOD 


The Queen s Birthday 


By MARJORIE 


NOOD Queen Victoria’s birthday 
J provides the junior, and the 
majority of the senior, members of 
Can:da’s population with a holiday 


a very fine custom complete with 


firecrackers and attendant noises. 
Whi'e this may not seem an adequate 
reason for special mention in a food 
colunun we feel that the point should 
be made that it is a holiday and 
shou'd be so for the cook-in-charge. 
The obvious solution would be to eat 


all nieals on May 24 at restaurants, 
hotels, inns or other places dispensing 
food. This of course raises the ques- 
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THOMPSON FLINT 


tion as to whether there are adequate 
seating facilities for every single 
family in Canada to have one or two 
meals out on one particular day. 

The next plan of attack for making 
the 24th a real holiday for the cook 
would be to cut the amount of meal 
getting down to an “irreducible mini- 
mum” and, if possible, put the chil- 
dren out to pasture with their grand- 
parents who might be able to cope 
with them for one day. This would 
mean that you could get away with 


two meals for two people—which 
might cause shock and subsequent 


confusion in your meal planning and 
for this emergency we have some 
suggestions. 


Brunch 


Large Glass of Chilled Fruit Juice 
(Canned Variety) 
Ready-to-Eat Cereal with Milk 
Pancakes with Sausages and Bacon 
Maple Syrup and Butter 
Plenty of Coffee 


Before you make too many deroga- 
tory remarks about the pancake sug- 
gestion may we hasten to remind you 
that making pancakes for two is a 
fairly simple job and can be done be- 
fore you sit down to the meal. Bake 
them as usual and keep warm in a 
preheated oven spread out on a hot 
platter—don’t stack them _ because 
they only get steamy and soggy. For 
the pancakes we suggest a prepared 


mix or one made from the Master 
Tea Biscuit Mix (SaturpAY NIGHT, 
April 19). 
Pancakes 


1% cups prepared mix 

1 tbsp. sugar 

1 egg beaten 

34 cup milk 

Combine sugar with mix and add 

beaten egg and milk (combined). 
Beat together thoroughly——the mix- 
ture will appear lumpy because the 
fat has been cut into the mix. Bake 
on hot griddle slightly greased. This 
will make 10 medium sized cakes 
just the right number for two on 
this occasion. 


Dinner No. 1 


Club or Tenderloin Steak 
Parsley Butter 
Potatoes Boiled in Jackets 
Tossed Tomato, Cucumber 
and Lettuce Salad 


Garlic Dressing 
Fresh Fruit, Cheese and Crackers 
The serving of steak for just the 
two of you may create rather a guilty 
feeling especially when it’s the favor- 
ite item with the rest of the house- 


—By Alice Pencer 
A lightweight lace-knit twin sweat- 
er set made of 100 per cent nylon 
staple yarn. The nylon does not re- 
quire bloc king when set is washed. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


hold. However you can justify your 
indulgence by remembering that 
they’re probably suffering no pain 
whatever in their May 24 pursuits. 


Dinner No. 2 


Veal Cutlets, White Wine 
Asparagus Melted Butter 
Buttered Small Noodles 
or Creamed Potatoes 
Fig Custard Pudding 
or 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
with Strawberry Sauce 
The veal cutlet takes a little more 
preparation than cooking the steak 
in menu No. 1 but not enough to keep 
you out in the kitchen longer than 
necessary. The dessert is very easy, 
especially if you made custard sauce 
the previous day for Junior’s dinner. 


Cutlets In White Wine 


For two allow 2 cutlets or %-1 lb. 
veal cutlet depending upon your ap- 
petite. Dip meat into seasoned flour 
and brown in 2 tbsp. cooking oil or 
fat. Remove meat or push aside in 
pan and sauté % lb. sliced mush- 
rooms and 1 tbsp. minced onion for 
about 5 minutes over low heat (add 
butter if more fat is necessary). Re- 
arrange meat and mushrooms in pan 
and pour over 1/3 cup white table 
wine and 1/3 cup water. Cover and 
let simmer for 25-30 minutes or 
until tender. Thicken gravy if desired 
and reseason to taste. 

B.S. Don’t throw out the remainder 
of the white table wine—serve it 
with the dinner. 


Fig Custard Pudding 


Crumble fig cookies (store bought 
variety) into two sherbet glasses 
until about % full. Moisten with 
port or sherry wine (about 1/3 cup 
for 2 servings). Pour over cooled 
custard sauce and chill thoroughly. 
Much better made in the a.m. and 
served in the p.m. 


Custard Sauce 


Maybe we are insulting our readers 
by including anything as basic as a 
recipe for custard sauce but it is one 
of the most used dessert sauces and 
it is very simple to make so that it 
doesn’t resemble paperhanger'’s paste. 
Here it is—you can double, treble or 
quadruple the quantities if necessary. 

2 tbsp. sugar 

1 tbsp. flour 

1/8 tsp. salt 

1 egg 

1 cup milk 

% tsp. vanilla or almond extract 

Combine sugar, flour and salt in 
top of double boiler. Add egg and 
beat well with wire whip or fork or 
beat before adding to flour etce., if 
you want to wash another dish. Add 
milk combining thoroughly and set 
over boiling water. Cook, stirring fre- 
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quently until it begins to thicken and 
then stir constantly for 5 minutes. 
Remove and set pan in cold water 
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stirring occasionally. Add flavoring 
and serve cold. Yield: 1 cup of 


sauce, 


@ Only the very wealthy could afford the exquisitely 


fashioned ivory tea-caddy illustrated above. 


Made in 


England during the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, it is now beginning to show signs of its age. 


Photo by courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
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MOUNTBATTEN 


Our Own New Introduction 
Compact Pyramidal Habit 
Attractive Colour 
Rapid Growth—Hardy 
18-24 inches high 
24-30 inches high 


36-42 inches high ............ 
42-48 inches high 
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Speed the Parting G palo 
S ~ about the morning after, on the night 
peed l te arting uesl before? Facing the day with eyes , 
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GUEST ROOM It’s true enough. I have a split per- year, you are one!” But there is always one place tr 
sonality. My soul is a butterfly that “Flattery will get you nowhere!""§ which my husband goes very happily 
loves to flit; I am also a grub, with My husband doesn’t even wince at with our guests - back to Grand 
domestic responsibilities. Who thinks’ the general laughter. Central Station! 





that won't open is quite a task. Our at CUTE 
| IST iE yuests are vacation. They can = = 
sy N 2 STONE guests are on vaca y ci Z : i | S h F d 
By MAY RICHSTONI sleep until noon and wake up with Or t at ate pring Oll ay . 


Ne New Yorker should ever marry 

Canadian girl! This is the 
seems on which my husband holds 
forth at great length. The greater the 
influx of Canadian visitors, the great- 
er the length of his diatribe. Some- 
times, though, he doesn’t say a word. 
That’s when he is beyond the point of 
talking coherently. 

“Why didn't you warn me?” he 
groans, regularly. 

I’m all innocence. “Of what?” I 
ask. He just glares and stalks away. 

Almost by instinct, our car Knows 
its way through the underground 
passages of Grand Central Station. 
We have a bowing acquaintance with 
the traffic officers on duty there. At 
one time, my husband must have held 
a sympathy meeting with them; why 
else would they wave us into a spot 
where it warns, ‘‘No Parking’ while 
we collect our guests, or dispatch 
them to their trains. 

“Nice to see you.” my husband 
booms, as we gather our guests to our 
bosoms. ‘How long are your stay- 
ieee 

He means, “How soon are you leav- 
ing?” but he doesn’t like my stepping 
hard on his toes. . 

If the reply is rather vague, he sets 
down suitcases and proceeds to gather 
statistics. ‘‘Are your return reserva- 
tions made? If so, let me see them. 
If not, let’s make them while we're 
here.” 


I loneved Words 


Our guests seem to enjoy this cav- 
alier treatment. Perhaps it’s a refresh- 
ing change from the honeyed phrases 
that fall so falsely on the ear. They 
consider my husband a very fine 
humorist. Nobody's feelings have ever 
been hurt, and no one has ever been 
goaded into curtailing his visit by so 
much as a day. 

“What’s the use of being nasty?” 
my husband mourns. 

“Maybe you're losing your touch,” 
I suggest demurely. 

Bess, a girl friend of mine, also 
married a New York man. Between 
our husbands, there now exists a 
Damon and Pythias friendship. Their 
greatest bond is the periodic descent 
of Canadians 

“Isn’t there some way we could 
outlaw the in-laws?” Bess’s husband, 
Jule, wants to know. 

My husband groans. “Did you ever 
suspect that this would happen?” 

“Never!” Jule heaves a tremendous 
sigh. “There was a neat little num- 
ber in Brooklyn I used to pursue. | 
should have let her catch me.” 

They use each other as a wailing 
wall, and have a wonderful time la- 
menting their fates. 

We used to wonder, years ago 
when we first settled here, whether 
our friends and family loved us for 
ourselves alone, or because we live 
in New York. How young we were 
then, and how naive! We are older 
now, and under no illusions. New 
York is a wonderful place. Who are 
we to compete! 

Take night clubs, for example. The 
food doesn’t have to be good, because 
of the glamorous atmosphere, and 
the entertainment. The entertainment 
doesn’t have to be first-rate, because 
a night club is a restaurant. So both 
are mediocre. And who could be gay 
in such a noisy, murky, smoke-filled, 
crowded room? As far as we're con 
cerned, the tariff alone rules out the 
fun. But our guests are in the mood 
to splurge. At all costs, they must 
gather rosebuds and hangovers while 
they may. And they would be perfect 
ly happy to finance our rosebuds too, 
except that my husband sees only the 
thorns. Years ago, he took a firm 
stand. 


The Bright Lights 


He refuses to be indebted to our 
guests for an evening's entertain- 
ment that is pure misery. Time was 
when he used to join the crowd, in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice, and sit there 
as jovial as a pall-bearer. He doesn’t 
drink, smoke or dance. So he spent 
such evenings wishing he were home. 


renewed energy. It makes quite a 
difference. G R AY y NIN 


But no more! Home he stays now, “Or shall we go to the Rainbow 

quite content to be reviled, so long as Room?” Our guests leaf through the = oo ee “Sa Lae ene 

he doesn’t have to get all dressed up pages of Cue, a magazine we sub- 5 ° 

and be a man about town. seribe to, just so we'll know what 2 A é ‘ : , : 
To our guests, this poses a_ prob- we're missing. = n ideal resort - ideal location that has earned = 

iem. How can they answer the call “What's the matter with staying | = an enviable reputation through the years. Golf on : 

of the wild bright lights, and still right here?’’ My husband seems to be = our own unique 9-hole COMETS <2 ride our Western ponies . _ . : 

convey to us the impression that we asking a reasonable question, but our z FLY to any of five hunting and fishing camps on our 

come first! If they go without us, we guests are shocked. Who wants to | = preserve, Every conceivable facility for your recreation 

might feel slighted. If they stay home spend a quiet evening in New York! : and relaxation. Reasonable rates. 

with us, they might miss wonderful “You're really quite provincial,” my 3 TREAT THE WHOLE FAMILY TO A “GRAY ROCKS HOLIDAY” 

things. As they see it, the only logi- | sister-in-law accuses my _ husband. = a 

cal solution is that we must accom- “You're the ones who lead a small = For further details write, wire or phone: : 

pany them. town life, right here in the big city.” = GRAY ROCKS INN : 
“Let’s Z0 tO the Diamond Horse- “We do, indeed,” my husband = Wheeler Airlines Service : . 2 Hours from Mentreal 

shoe,” our guests look at us expec- agrees smugly. = from Montreal St. Jovite, P.Q. Tel: St. Jovite 7 on Route 1}. = 

tantly after dinner. My brother tries. ‘In the summer, = to Gray Rocks Airport F. H. ‘‘Tom'’ Wheeler, Managing sindaseed . wee tere 8 
“Td love to.” I say with abandon. you grow vegetables. The rest of the STOTT eee 








OF IMPERISHABLE BEAUTY 
IN BIRKS STERLING 


Sterling has always been the traditional Gift 
to the Bride .. . and never more so than today 


when designs are so attractive... with pride, we 


mI 


display the products of our own Crattshops, 


EL ieee 


where unexcelled facilities exist for the making 


t 


of sterling silverware. 


fj 


¢ 


Many of the pieces shown are authentic reproductions 


of historic English Silver. 


Mayonnaise Bowl with Ladle... . 23.00 
Sugar Dredger, height 7-inch . . 19.00 


Candlesticks, height 8? 4-inch, reproduced 
from an original Hall-Marked 1697; pair 105.00 


Gravy Boat, reproduced from an original 


Hiall-Miarked 1755... 1. %. . « . 50.00 
Comport, diameter 10-inch . 2... 48.50 


Hand-hammered Coffee Set, from an original 


by Ebon Coker, 1757; three-pieces. 273.00 
Tray, length 20-inch, exclusive of handles 245.00 


(No Retail Purchase Tax) 


SILVERS MITHS 
YONGE AT TEMPERANCE, TORONTO 
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Sharkey and Pete 


By FLORIS McLAREN 


HOUGH they looked like movie 
vurdoughs in khaki shirts and 
rs and bright red hats, they 


a 


eis iot products of Alaska, certain- 
ly no: old-timers. They had come with 
one of the construction companies 
duri.: the war, and when the pipe- 
line as finished they had stayed on, 
work ig for the town on street repair 
and . her municipal jobs. 


I met them at a forest fire. It was 


a le-urely social sort of a fire that 
thre. a sudden column of smoke 
upwaid from the hill across the river, 
on the first Sunday of my visit, the 
first «arm Sunday in June. 

People in twos and groups watched 


it and discussed it. They agreed that 
someone should go over to have a 
it it, but on one hurried to go. 


look 
The oid hotel-keeper was angry and 
anxious. “Trouble is, nobody here 
now knows what a fire can do,’ he 
said. “I saw that whole mountain 
burn thirty-five years ago from a fire 
that started just like that. Once a fire 
gets in the moss it burns all sum- 
mer.” Bent and crippled, he tried to 
infuse his will and energy into the 
others 

The tower of smoke grew thicker 


There were sudden billowing explos- 
ions of black smoke With murky red 
flame at its heart. The word went 
around that the fire had reached oil 
stores left by the army. Then two 
men who had gone across the river to 
have a look came back to say there 
were no oil stores but the fire was 
getting a good start in resinous pine 
and working up the ridge. 

At last the siren on the fire hall 
begaii to wail. That was a signal the 
citizens were conditioned to obey 
without question. Within minutes 
most of the town’s able-bodied men 
had changed to old clothes and 
grabbed axes and shovels and were 
on their way to the hill. 

Through the hot afternoon the 
smoke increased and diminished by 
turns. Watching from town, we could 
see jackpines go up like torches, but 
the flames had not reached the ridge. 
Toward evening groups of men began 
to come back, saying it was pretty 
well under control. Women started 
out with sandwiches and coffee for 
the fire-fighters still there. Finally 
my sister and I decided to go across 
the :iver and see the fire ourselves. 

Beyond the bridge the narrow foot 
trail zigzagged steeply upward. At 


the }idge where it turned toward the 
top the mountain we left it and 
wen’ toward the smoke. At first we 
Walk-d through open spaces among 
the ‘der thickets, ankle deep in low 


_ 








he : oe English tradition, Paul Storr 
tothe r : © majority of commissions given 
ies : oval Silversmiths of his day. _His work 
-c., fom magnificent presentation pieces 
elabs a. domestic plate. Simple and 
“Goddar gg alike should be cleaned with 
and js: Whose polishes have enhanced 
Mare. e¢ted the beauty of fine silver for 


‘nan a hundred years. 
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weblike ferns and delicate pink 
saxifrage. Further on we were in the 
jackpines. At last we came by a dim 
half-trail to a sharp pitch of weather- 
ing granite where the smell of smoke 
was strong and close, and beyond it 
we could hear voices. We scrambled 


. up the rock face to the top of the cliff 


and were at the fire. 

It was strange because it was so 
unexciting. No advancing wall of 
flame, no crashing in the tree tops. 
Below us in the ravine scattered 
spots of fires burned in a disorderly 
pattern. On the rock where we stood, 
the group of fire-fighters rested and 
watched. 

We knew most of them. They 
offered us cigarettes and we sat on 
the rocks cushioned with the thick 
white moss that is like dry white 
coral. Occasionally a burning branch 
or ember fell near us and someone 
would rise disinterestedly with his 
shovel to put it out. A small dry tree 
below us, well beyond the flames, 
suddenly began to burn at the top. 
Two men with axes cut it and pitched 
it clear down the slope into the fire 
below. They did it slowly with no 
comment and no one spoke to them. 
It was like a dream scene, the dusk 
and the fireglow and the dry strange 
country of white moss and rocks and 
the dim figures resting among the 
trees. 


"T’HE two meé€n came back and sat 

down on the boulder beside us 
and I had my first look at Sharkey 
and Pete. 

They wore beards. So did most of 
the other men, for the town was pre- 
paring for a Gold Rush Day celebra- 
tion. But where the others seemed 
to have been stuck on for the occa- 
sion, these looked natural. 

Pete was short and stocky and his 
hair was grizzled but his beard was 
very black. He said he wished we 
had brought some beer, and that his 
grandfather if he had been here 
would only have wanted vodka. “My 
grandfather he drank lots of vodka,” 
he said with a strong accent, and 
chuckled warmly. 

Sharkey was younger, taller, and 
his beard was red. He began to tell 
us about telephoning his daughter 
the night before. It sounded ordinary 
until he explained that his daughter 
was in California and he had called 
her on the army telephone line which 
was not yet in general use by civil- 
ians. He was very pleased with him- 
self and went on to tell us about 
other telephone calls he had made. 
His best one, he said, was when he 
telephoned the White House and 
talked to F.D.R. from a night club in 
Seattle. 

“You probably don’t believe that,” 
he assured us, “but it’s true. There 
was a crowd of us and I got pretty 
high and said I’d like to phone him 
and the others said go ahead. I had 
quite a time getting through to him, 





—Courtesy Garfield Galleries 
MADONNA By James Francis. 


Trinity College. of University of 
Toronto, recently purchased this fine 
Canadian painting for its art collec- 
tion. James Francis, Toronto artist, 
is well known for the fine rendering 
of his glowing old-masterish canvases. 
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but when I did he talked as friendly 
as anything. He was swell. It cost 
me eight-fifty, but it was worth it.” 
He made the improbable story 
plausible. 

The fires were burning down and 
the sparks had stopped falling. The 
men decided they could go home if 
someone stayed through the night. 
Sharkey and Pete were left with jugs 
of coffee and the promise of ten dol- 
lars extra pay, and the rest of the 
party went back to town. 

The relief crew arriving early next 
morning found the unwatched fire 
smoking lazily, and Sharkey and 
Pete sleeping comfortably rolled in 
their coats in the lee of a rock with 
an empty Southern Comfort bottle 
beside them. 

Nobody knew where they had got 
the bottle. They were very good at 
getting things. We heard a story 
about that a week or two later. 

A group of townspeople arranged 
a midnight picnic to celebrate mid- 
summer night, the shortest night of 
the year. A wooden dance floor was 
built in the woods a few miles from 
town where a rocky road ended on a 


point overlooking the bay. There 
were bonfires and music from a port- 
able radio and much refreshment 
and the evening grew quite rugged. 

Pete and Sharkey had arrived in 
Pedro. Pedro was a twenty-year-old 
flivver that had been rebuilt several 
times and finally become a truck. 
When they acquired it, it was without 
a windshield, so they had fastened 
an ordinary storm window upright 
on the front. 

Late in the evening some of the 
dancers complained of the inadequate 
music of the radio and regretted that 
there was no piano. Sharkey and 
Pete jumped into Pedro and rattled 
off to town, and returned some time 
later with an upright piano loaded 
in the back of the truck. 

The music was satisfactory. The 
picnic lasted till morning. No one in 
town could explain where they had 
found the piano and no one com- 
plained of having lost one. No one 
bothered to have it hauled away 
either, so it continued to stand tilted 


and rain-blistered on the wooden 
platform in the woods. 
My final glimpse of Pete and 








Sharkey was on the last evening of 
my stay, at the dance which climaxed 
the Gold Rush Days _ celebration. 
Pete, still wearing his red hat, was 
leaning against the wall near the 
door smiling vaguely and happily at 
everyone. If he had not found his 
grandfather’s favorite vodka he had 
done very well on what was handy. 
Sharkey, in his usual khaki shirt and 
trousers, was dancing. His partner 
was a slim tourist in a green dress- 
maker suit. Her hair was pale gold 
and up-swept, and her lipstick match- 
ed her nailpolish. They danced one 
dance after another together. 

When the home waltz ended we 
came out to the street, to the June 
midnight that was dusk instead of 
darkness. Sharkey and his dancing 
partner wandered off along the side- 
walk arm in arm. Pete stood by the 
door watching. He looked confused 
and lonely. Finally he climbed care- 
fully into Pedro, backed and turned 
with a great roaring of the engine 
and started down the street after 
them. He caught up with them at the 
door of the nearest cocktail bar and 
they all went in together. 


Perr 


he fackel Dress . .. is favored to win. One of the season's top favorites, because*} 
its doff-able jacket takes care of temperamental weather! The English :1mport sketched with;) 
its curved, cape-like yoke, is typical of the fashions now leading the field at EATONS :} 
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Clothing Prices Rigidity May Hurt 
Both Consumers And Industry 


By HARRIET PARSONS 


Will clothing prices stay up or will they slide gradually down to the 
point where normal clothing replacement is possible for the bulk of 


Canadians? 


Both Canadian clothing consumers and the Sarment in- 


dustry are vitally concerned. Harriet Parsons reviews the prices picture 
in the garment trade and discusses the vexing problem of retail price 


maintenance in this industry. 


“.. ahead for clothing prices? 
Both consumers and the garment 
trades would like to know—though 
for somewhat different reasons. Dur- 


ing the past three years, clothing 
prices have risen more than any 


other group except food in the cost- 
of-living index. By March 1 of this 
year, the clothing index stood at 
182.7, compared to a total index of 
159.2; and some very essential items 
of clothing, such as men’s shirts, 
overalls, women’s housedresses and 
children’s flannelette pyjamas were 
at least double the pre-war price. 


Crossed Fingers 


Quite naturally, all kinds of con- 
sumers—farmers, businessmen and 
women, factory workers, housewives 

-have been seriously perturbed over 
the soaring prices of clothing and 
now, aS more and more signs point 
to the peak of the inflation being 
passed, are wondering if relief is at 
last in sight. 

On the other hand, garment manu- 
facturers and merchants, who have 
been enjoying ten years of uninter- 
rupted prosperity but who have long 
memories for the disastrous condi- 
tions that prevailed in the industry 
during the depression, are keeping 
their fingers crossed as they face the 
shift from a sellers’ to a buyers’ mar- 
ket. The question with them is: can 
sales volume be maintained at a price 
which will cover costs and leave a 
margin of profit? 

The garment trades 
enced great ups and downs in the 
past twenty years. Normally, the 
industry is highly competitive. Prior 
to the war, many price battles were 
waged in the race to attract custom- 
ers, Often with unhappy effects, as 
the deficit position of many firms in 
the pre-war period testified. 

The war changed all that. As far as 
the clothing industry was concerned, 
war brought peace and prosperity. 
Under wartime controls of price and 
supply, competition virtually van- 
ished. At the same time, as shortages 
developed and consumer purchasing 
power soared, merchandise practi- 
cally “‘walked off” store shelves. With 
the rapid turnover, merchants found 
little reason for mark-downs and spe- 
cial “sales.” With practically all gar- 
ments selling at the original mark-up 
price, net profits improved notice- 


have experi- 





ably. In fact, one retailer testifying 
before the Royal Commission on 
Prices described the period between 
1942 and 1947 as “the golden years.” 

The period since 1947, when cloth- 
ing prices were decontrolled and sub- 
sidies removed, has been in many 
Ways even more “golden” for the 
trade. True, costs had increased, but 
so long as we were in the midst of 
a sellers’ market, this gave no cause 
for worry to manufacturers or mer- 
chants, since the increased cost could 
be passed on to the consumer and 
the percentage mark-up or margin of 
profit maintained. 

The rapid rise in clothing prices 
Which has taken place during the 
past two years was attributed almost 
entirely by the Royal Commission on 
Prices in their recent Report to the 
increased costs of production, both 
for materials and labor, together 
with the cumulative effect of the 
system of fixed percentage mark-ups 
which pyramids an initial increase in 
cost throughout the price structure. 


The Two-Buck Shirt 


A fairly typical example of what 
happened to clothing prices generally 
may be seen in the case of the pre- 
war $2.00 shirt, which now sells at 
$4.00. Where does that extra $2.00 
go? The answer is given in the fol- 
lowing table from the Prices Com- 
mission’s Report, which shows the 
relative amounts due to increases in 
factory costs, manufacturer’s margin 
and retailer’s mark-up: 


Increase 
1939 1948 1939-1948 
$ $ $ 
Factory-Door Cost .83 1.70 87 
Mfgrs. Margin Jo 0S oo 
Retail Mark-up ... .82 1.62 80 
2.00 4.00 2.00 


What about profits in the clothing 
industry? The Commission’s inquiry 
revealed some cases of exceedingly 
high profits among garment manu- 
facturers, especially in work cloth- 
ing. However, viewing the clothing 
industry as a whole, they did not 


find unduly high profits to be a ma- 
jor factor in the higher prices. For 
instance, the net profits of the five 
largest shirt manufacturers fell from 
5.2 per cent in 1939 to 4.9 per cent in 
1947, though they more than doubled 
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PACKARD PACKAGE: Above, the new Packard Golden Anniver- 
sary Super, with its 150-horse engine, and James Ward Packard's 12- 
horse, one-cylinder Model A, built fifty years ago, in background. 


in dollar amounts. 

However, the Commission’s report 
made it very clear that many indi- 
vidual clothing manufacturers were 
in a position where they could have 
reduced prices to the consumer at the 
existing level of sales and still have 
made good profits. 

What about the retail mark-up? 
The Commission directed one of its 
chief criticisms at the rigid applica- 
tion of a fixed percentage mark-up 
by the distributive trades, pointing 
out that it increased the price to the 
consumer in a period of rapidly ris- 
ing prices much more than a dollar- 
and-cents mark-up would. Of course, 
the retailer’s operating expenses have 
gone up in the past ten years as well 
as costs of production; but in many 
cases favorable selling conditions 
meant that the cost of selling mer- 
chandise had not risen so much in 
proportion as the costs of manufac- 
ture. The inquiry indicated that many 
retailers could have taken somewhat 
lower mark-ups and still have shown 
increased dollar profits. 

In particular, the Commission criti- 
cized the indiscriminate use of the 
fixed percentage mark-up as taking 
no account of the possible effect of 
price on the volume of sales. 

What trend are clothing prices like- 
ly to take in the near future? There 
are already clear indications that the 
industry generally is returning to 
more normal competitive conditions. 
Supply has caught up with demand, 
at least at present prices. Consumer 
purchasing power remains high but 
some increase of buyer’s resistance 
to price has been noted. One of the 
first sections of the trade to feel the 
pressure was children’s clothing, and 
here manufacturers’ margins have 
been taking quite a squeeze. 


Some Sections 


However, a considerable cegree of 
price rigidity seems to have devel- 
oped in some sections of the industry. 
For instance, two of the leading 
manufacturers of men’s fine shirts 
have been setting the retail price of 
their products. This practice of resale 
price maintenance by a few of the 
dominant firms, coupled with the un- 
swerving devotion to a fixed percent- 
age mark-up by the majority of re- 
tailers, has a tendency to meintain 
shirt prices at present levels r2gard- 
less of the effect on volume of sales. 
The evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission suggested rather strongly 
that the present prices of men’s 
shirts were holding demand below 
the normal replacement level. 

While it would be unreasonable to 
expect clothing prices to return to 
pre-war or even 1946 levels in view 
of the increases in costs which have 
occurred, including those for higher 
wages, it would seem that somewhat 
lower prices at this time would be 
a very healthy thing. The Royal 
Commission’s study of the clothing 
industry showed that a cushion of 
“squeezability” exists, which would 
make it possible for many manufac- 
turers and merchants to make some 
reductions in price without endanger- 
ing a reasonable margin of profit. 
Furthermore, now that supplies are 
freely available in almost all fabric 
and clothing lines, lower prices would 
undoubtedly increase the volume of 


sales—to the benefit both of the 
trade and the consumers. 
The danger from the consumer 


point of view is that some sections of 
the clothing trade may not return to 
truly competitive conditions but may 
attempt to make their profits by 
maintaining higher prices on a lim- 
ited output rather than by taking a 
lower price on a larger volume of 
sales. In some circumstances, the 
profit may work out about the same 
either way, but the route clearly 
marked “To a Higher Standard of 
Living” lies in the direction of larger 
output and increased volume of sales. 





geological structure. 


—Imperial Oil I 0 
WORLD SHAKER: Setting off man-made earthquakes is one way 
of looking for oil. Sound waves from nearby explosion are recorded on 
photo paper in this sound truck, giving an indication of underly ing 


Photo shows crew at work near Edmonton. 
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Socialism’s Cost To Us 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


SPITE of the noise made by some 
of its elements, Communism as a 
whole seems to be losing ground in 
Canada. More and more intelligent 
people, once inclined to be fellow- 
travellers, are setting their faces 
against it. But socialism, on the other 
hand, is making great strides. In the 
early 1930’s total annual expenditures 
for social services in Canada, by all 
levels of government, were around 
$85 million. Today they are running 
at the rate of about $850 million—a 
tenfold increase. This is what we 
collectively are paying for a welfare 
program which includes old-age pen- 
sions, pensions for the blind, unem- 
ployment insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, mothers’ allowances, child 
care; veterans’ insurance, allowances, 
treatment and rehabilitation; farm 
assistance and agricultural price sup- 
ports, family allowances and health 
grants. 

And the trend is towards more of 
the same. Almost everyone nowadays 
seems to be convinced that the State 
of the future is the “welfare state,” 
and even that the long-term existence 
of private capital itself hangs upon its 
(eapitalism’s) ability to adjust itself 
to the requirements of the welfare 
state. 

One imagines that the very thing 
that capitalistic free enterprise par- 
ticularly prides itself upon—the abil- 
ity to perform tremendous tasks such 
as provide the munitions to win World 
War II and deliver more goods to 
Berlin by air than were previously 
transported on the ground—is itself, 
paradoxically, largely responsible for 
this increased appreciation of the po- 
tential powers of government. The 
reasoning might be, first, that if such 
wonderful powers of production and 
distribution can be so successfully or- 
ganized for war, why shouldn’t they 
be for peace—for the task of making 
everyone more economically secure as 
well as more comfortable all around? 
And second, if it’s a job for the benefit 
of everyone, shouldn’t the govern- 
ment be directing it? 

There’s some sense in the argument, 
and so far as there’s sense private 
enterprise must accept it. Either by 
private enterprise itself or by govern- 
ment, the productive system’s demon- 
strated ability to produce abundantly 
must somehow be organized for the 
best advantage of the people as a 
whole, and we may be sure. political 
considerations being what they are, 
that government will step in and at- 
tempt so to organize it if private en- 
terprise itself does not. 

But obviously there’s a catch in it 

or several catches. One of them is 
that because more and more people 
are coming to depend on government 
for economic direction and protection, 


there is a growing disinclination to 
work hard and to undertake ventures 
involving risk of loss. While people 
want to have more, they mostly want 
to give less for it in service and effort. 
This attitude is very marked at the 
present time, and it does not promise 
well for creation of the new economic 
security the people demand. No mat- 
ter who runs it, the physical means 
of providing security must come out 
of the productive system, and it’s ob- 
vious that if everyone works less, one 
or both of two things will result —less 
will be produced and there will thus 
be less to enjoy, or the cost of what 
is produced will rise. 

This matter of cost is rather cru- 
cial; almost everything we do nowa: 
days tends to make for higher costs 
for the productive system. J. ‘I. Bry- 
den, assistant general manager of the 
North American Life Assurance Co. 
(to whom I am indebted for the fig- 
ures on social services costs quoted 
above) said in a speech to the Citizens 
Research Institute the other day that 
expenditures of all governments in 
Canada are now running at an annual 
rate of a little more than $3 pillion, 
compared with just under $1. billion 
in 1939. 


Not So Frightening 


This increase is, of course, \y 10 
means wholly due to the large ‘xpan: 
sion of social services; it also ) flects 
the continuing burden of the wr and 
cost of preparation against th: possi 
bility of another, and the dec: :asing 
purchasing power of the dolla . De 
spite the dollar size of this in reas. 
it is not as frightening at the mn »ment 


as it sounds, since national come 
has risen so much in the peri: | that 
related to it, the increase in ¢ vend 

ly 2 


tures is only from 22 to ne. 
per cent. However, social 
costs are not likely to fall 
contrary they are much mor: 


pvice 
n the 
likely 


to rise further—while national | come 
may fall, in fact is already do ng %° 


There’s the rub. 

Said Mr. Bryden: “There is 
at which the process of taki) 
giving can act as a sufficien' 
on initiative and incentive t' 
the advantages which have 
to us through the enterprise 

“There is a point where 0! 


point 
y and 
brake 
dilute 
crued 
stem. 


y pro: 


gress may become out of blanc 
where the distribution will pro: eed . 
a rate faster than the revenue risine 
process warrants.” The un! “—e 

vy Ul 


thus created could “sweep aw 
last vestiges of what we once kieW ® 
the enterprise system.” 

Since government operation |s . 
toriously less efficient than that °" 
private enterprise, such an outcol 
would not be good for anyone. 
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The Trade Fair Is A Sign 
Of Return To Normal 


ty JAMES MERCER 


On “lay 30, the Second Cana- 


dian International Trade Fair 
will open in Toronto, in the 
hui ngs of the Canadian Na- 
tione Exhibition. The Fair, 
cain» Mr. Mercer, is a sign of 
a reir to normal competitive 


cond ions in international trade, 
and mark of the maturity of 
Cancfian industry. 


HE = cond Canadian Internation- 
7 al T: ide Fair, opening in Toronto 


on May (0, highlights the importance 
of worl: trade to Canadians—one of 
i the wor i's great trading nations. De- 
signed a world show-window — a 
place vere prospective customers 
can see ind compare a wide range 
of goods while manufacturers get a 
chance ‘0 see what the other fellow 
is doing the Trade Fair is a stimu- 
jus to higher trade and better trade. 
This vecar some 200,000 square feet 
of flcor space will be taken up with 
exhibits. Canada is the top shower, 
with ti United Kingdom, using 
some 15 per cent of space, in second 
place. U.S. exhibits are small in 


number, but a lot of U.S. firms are 
in effect exhibiting via the shows 
staged by their Canadian subsidiaries 
or branch plants. 

Noteworthy this year is the wide 
yariety of goods displayed by Euro- 
pean countries. The effect of the 
Europeati Recovery Plan in stimulat- 
ing production by making new invest- 
ment and raw material stock-piling 
possible shows up in the range and 
standard of the European goods dis- 
played. British trade experts as well 
as Officials at the O.E.E.C. in Paris 
have emphasized the necessity of get- 
ting trade going between Eastern 
Europe and Western Europe and the 
est of the world. The Czech display 
pives evidence that that trade can be 
evived. last year the Czech exhibit 
Attracted wide attention. This year, 
espite notions that the Iron Curtain 
ffectively prohibits trade, the Czechs 
tte back in force. They’ve rented 
1000 square feet of floor space; 


hibit industrial chemicals, wood 
products, steel goods. 

These exhibits from countries in 
Eastern Europe serve to underline 
what must be the only justification 
for an international trade fair at 
this time—a stimulus to international 
trade, rather than furtherance of 
Canadian exports. By and large, it is 
not a low level of consumer demand 
that has created the present diffi- 
culties in trade. But there are in 
many commodities the signs of a buy- 
er’s market returning. Exporters in 
many countries, particularly in the 
western hemisphere, have been used 
so long to a seller’s market that when 
the normal condition of the buyer 
having some choice to buy or not to 
buy, there are many cries of de- 
pression raised. But competition, 
a wide range of alternative goods 
and a willingness on the part of the 
exporter to make the goods that the 
customer wants, is the normal condi- 
tion in international trade. The Trade 
Fair is a sign of the return to 
normality. 


Encouragement 


The only purpose, in these days of 
currency restrictions, blocked  ac- 
counts, and awesome imbalances on 
trading account, must be to provide 
a general stimulus to world trade. 
For world trade, just like retail trade 
along Main Street, needs its show 
windows, its displays as encourage- 
ments to come in and buy. 

Trade fairs are well established in- 
stitutions in Europe—and they have 
usually been justified to the taxpay- 
ers of the country putting on the 
show as a stimulus to exports. But 
in international trade, as for most in- 
dividuals, you can’t sell unless you 
want to buy. It is a mark of Cana- 
dian industry growing up that Cana- 
da plays host to the world’s manu- 
facturers. There are, no doubt, many 
Canadian industrialists who are not 
happy to see competitive products 
displayed alongside their own. The 
answer to that, of course, is to make 
a product that can effectively com- 
pete. 

Lat year there was a deal of head 
shaking by exhibitors who felt that 
not enough buyers had turned up, 
and a certain amount of chagrin 
shown by those whose products failed 
to make good. Particularly was this 
true of British showings in women’s 
fashions. Exhibitors in that group 


HERE'S HOW TAX LOAD IS SPLIT 


heir most unusual exhibit will no 
foubt he the Tatra — a luxury car 
‘ith an .ir-cooled, eight cylinder en- 
emoun'ed at the rear. They will 
ls0 be showing specialized building 
roducts, costume jewellery, quality 
lassware, fabrics and a wide range 
f machinery. 

Also fm behind the Iron Curtain, 
@ Jugo. avs will be sending an ex- 
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Milne Studios 
GEORGE L. STEWART, who was 


elected president of Imperial Oil 


Ltd. at the annual meeting. He 
succeeds Henry H. Heweston. who 
becomes chairman of the board. 


found their goods simply weren't 
tailored for the Canadian market, but 
their concern eventually produced 
the United Kingdom textile mis- 
sion to Canada. In a negative, as 


well as a positive way, the Fair can 
e 








do a great deal to provide market in- 
formation and to restore normal com- 
petitive practices. 
All around, then, the Trade Fair is 
a trade stimulus. Canadian manu- 
facturers will have a chance to see 
what other countries are making, ex- 
porters will have a peek at competi- 
tors, buyers will be able to see in one 
e 
























hs 


show a wide range of competitive 
goods. Though the primary difficulty 
in international trade is a payments 
difficulty rather than a demand 
shortage, there are sufficient signs 
that the buyer’s market in most com- 
modities is returning to make the 
Canadian International Trade Fair a 
very useful institution. 
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Borden Executive Changes 





—-Photo by Karsh 
W. FRANK JONES 





M. D. WARNER 


At the meeting of the Canadian Board of Directors, following the Annual 
Meeting of the Shareholders of the Company, Mr. W. Frank Jones was 
elected President of The Borden Company, Limited, succeeding Mr. M. D. 
Warner, who was eligible for retirement. Mr. Warner continues as Chairman 


of the Executive Committee. 
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SIGNPOSTS FOR BUSINESS 





| ag production outlook for the 


new wheat crop is, on balance, 
somewhat less promising that it was a 
year ago, states the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in its monthly rev f 
the wheat situation. The United States 
with acreage in excess of last year’s and 
generally favorable growing conditions 
should equal and perhaps surpass the 


1948 production of 1,288 million bushels, 
but prospects elsewhere in the northern 
hemisphere are not quite so favorable. 

Moisture deficiency in western Can- 
ada is causing concern and in Europe 
a smaller seeded acreage of winter 
wheat and lack of adequate rainfall in- 
dicate a reduction in the outturn of 
wheat from the 1948 level. In the 
southern hemisphere seeding is pro- 
gressing in Australia and Argentina 
under generally favorable conditions 
and there have been no indications to 
date of any appreciable changes in 
acreage from last year. 

. 

Canada’s total domestic exports de- 
clined in value in March to $216,800,000 
from $228,400,000 in March last year; 
but showed the usual increase over the 
preceding month when the value stood 
at $205,000,000. The month’s decline, 
following upon a small increase over a 
year ago in January and a slightly 
larger decrease in February, lowered 


the cumulative value for the first quar- 
ter of the year to $658,800,000 compared 
with $672,000,000 in 1948. (D.B.S.) 

. 

The trend toward smaller gains in 
cash than in credit buying in evidence 
since the end of the war was maintain- 
ed in the second half of 1948. Total cash 
and credit sales of the 10 trades survey- 
ed by D.B.S. gained 7.8 per cent over 
the same period of 1947. Cash sales rose 
6.6 per cent, instalment sales by 15.1 
per cent, and charge account sales by 
11.5 per cent. Overall increases in the 
laiter half of 1948 over the same period 
of 1947 were smaller than those in the 
first half. During the first part of the 
year cash sales were 6.6 per cent above 
1947—the same as in the last half—in- 
stalment sales jumped 24.4 per cent, 
while charge account sales at 10.7 per 
cent were slightly below the increase 
for the latter half. 

o 

Financing of motor vehicle sales dur- 
ing the first quarter this year rose to 
36,570 units financed for $35,861,700 as 
compared with 28,800 financed for $27,- 
102,000 in the same period last year. 
(D.B.S.) 

o 

jlaims for unemployment insurance 
benefits filed in March were above a 
year earlier, all provinces except Al- 
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NEWS OF THE MINES 


Ontario's Gold Output in March 


Highest in Over 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


CANADA'S gold production is slow- 
ly, but steadily, increasing, and 
in March the province of Ontario 
the largest contributor to the output 
milled the highest tonnage of ore 
since October, 1942, with gold recov- 
ery the best since December of the 
same year. The Dominion’s output of 
gold at 3,500,000 ounces in 1948 was 
about half a million ounces greater 
than in the previous year, but still 
nearly 2,000,000 ounces less than the 
record of 5,300,000 ounces in 1941. 
That the upward trend in the indus- 
try is continuing is apparent from 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures 
which show production for January 
and February of this year at 616,461 
ounces as compared with 534,969 
ounces in the like two months of 1947. 
Further in the leading gold producing 
province of Ontario the gold mining 
industry recorded a_ substantial in- 
crease in tonnage treated, gold pro- 
duced, and value of bullion, in the 
first quarter of 1949 as against that 
of the preceding 12 months. During 
the three months the gold mines 
treated 2,390,729 tons of ore against 
1,969,179 tons in 1948, for an increase 
of 21.4 per cent. Gold recovered total- 
led 564,302 ounces as compared with 
486,979 for the comparable period of 
the previous year—an increase of 15.9 
per cent. Bullion value for the quarter 
was $19,810,277, an increase of 15.8 
per cent over the first ‘three months 
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berta sharing in the rise, but the 
month’s total was down from February 
this year. (D.B.S.) 

Department store sales in March were 
valued at $69,125,000, an increase of 7.2 
per cent over the $64,486,000 recorded 
in the corresponding month last year. 
(D.B:S.) 

Canada’s cost-of-living ‘index moved 
up from 159.2 to 159.3 between March 1 
and April 1, reversing slightly the 
downtrend of the two prececing months. 
(D.B.S.) 


Production and inventories of refined 
petroleum products continued to move 
up in January, the month’s output ris- 
ing to 10 per cent over last year, and 
inventories 27 per cent. Receipts of 
crude petroleum at the refineries rose 
almost 17 per cent. (D.B.S.) 

e 

Production of sawn lumber east of 
the Rockies in February is estimated at 
179,445,000 feet board measure, down 
two and one-half per cent from the 
February, 1948, figure of 183,941,000 
feet. (D.B.S.) 


Carloadings on Canadian railways for 
the week ended April 23 totalled 73,840 
cars, up sharply from the Easter week 
low of 64,776 cars, but down 837 cars or 
1.1 per cent from the same week last 
year. (D.B.S.) 
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The money supply of Canada and in- 
active notice deposits for the first por- 
tion of 1949 and the last three years are 
plotted above. A drop in the money 
supply and a rise in inactive notice de- 
posits marked the first three months of 
1949. (Bank of Canada Statistical Sum- 
mary). 





Six Years 


of 1948 when production was valued 
at $17,110,019. In the month of 
March 831,617 tons of ore were milled, 
and output of gold recovered amount- 
ed to 201,088 ounces, the best figure 
in both cases since the last half of 
1942. The value of bullion produced 
during March was $7,055,592, the high- 
est since March, 1943. The average 
grade of ore treated, at $8.48 was the 
best since December, 1948, but the 
number of wage-earners reported at 
13,134, was the lowest since Decem- 
ber, 1948. It is interesting to note 
that in the first quarter of the current 
year Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, in the 
Larder Lake area, had a production 


valued at $2,591,911, as compared with . 


that of Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines, in the Porcupine camp, of 
$2,271,065. 


“In every particular we are well 
prepared to meet future demands of 
the world nickel markets,” R. C. Stan- 
ley, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of International Nickel Company 
of Canada, told shareholders at the 
annual meeting and pointed out that 
great improvements had been made in 
the company’s processes during the 
past year. An exceptionally high 
peacetime demand for nickel contin- 
ued throughout the year. World sales 
of nickel in all forms in 1948 were 
240,098,274 pounds, compared with 
205,278,868 pounds in the previous 
year. Over 90 per cent of this total 
was consumed in the United States, 
Great Britain and Canada. Although 
demand in 1948 put pressure on the 
immediate supply available, it is be- 
lieved the supply met actual consump- 
tion needs. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that in the United 
States, the company’s largest field, 
consumers who in no year prior to 
1939 required over 91,000,000 pounds, 
were provided with 177,000,000 pounds 
last year. Business in Europe con- 
tinues to be affected by a variety of 
currency problems, but Mr. Stanley 
stated it is expected that demand for 
nickel will increase as the Marshall 
Plan progresses towards its objective 
of revivifying European industry and 
business and increasing European 
economic unity. Mr. Stanley again 
urged the permanent removal of dut- 
ies on copper and nickel from the 
United States statute books. Estimat- 
ing capital expenditures in 1949 at ap- 
proximately $18,000,000, Mr. Stanley 
stated that in the last 20 years capi- 
tal expenditures by the company have 
totalled $154,000,000. 


Nisto Mines Ltd., the company 
formed to acquire the concession in 
Saskatchewan on which LeRoy Tobey 
discovered uranium in August, 1948, 
has commenced the first stage of de- 
tailed surface work along the main 
zone which has a length of 2,400 feet 
and a width of 200 to 250 feet. Num- 
erous occurrences of pitchblende have 
been recognized in preliminary pros- 
pecting and a diamond drill is now 
likely in operation. The entire 25 
square mile concession, which is 
located along the west shore of Black 
Lake at the east end of Lake 
Athabaska, will be prospected by field 
crews equipped with Geiger counters 
during the summer. It is planned to 
follow diamond drilling by driving 
two tunnels 400 feet long and 1,200 
feet apart on the main zone and to 
drift simultaneously in both direc- 
tions, to test the full length. Dr. A. R. 
Byers, of the Department of Geology, 
University of Saskatchewan, who 
made an independent examination of 
the property, stated ‘‘Pitchblende oc- 
curs at irregular intervals in nar 
row, mineralized radioactive fractures 
related to the main fault. These frac- 
tures vary in length from 50 to 200 
feet, a few up to 500 feet and to date 
have been found over an area 200 to 
500 feet wide and 2,400 feet long.” 
Transcontinental Resources Ltd. 
which holds a 65 per cent interest in 
all options, with the balance held by 
other associated groups, has taken 
up 400,000 shares at 20 and 25.cents, 
placing in the Nisto treasury $117,300. 
This leaves 1,600,000 shares in the 


May 17, 1949 


treasury, with options ranging from 


30 to 75 cents. If all are exercised the | 


Nisto treasury will receive $840,000, 


Bralorne Mines, British Columbia 
in March produced 8,580 ounces of 
gold, the highest monthly production 
since 1942. The mill was operated at 
capacity during the first quarter of 
the year due to the improvement in 
the manpower situation, and « jota] 
of 46,816 tons of ore were miljeq for 
a recovery of 22,211 ounces 0: gojq 
This represents an average daily toy. 
nage of 520 tons and recover) ayer. 
aged $16.61 per ton. In 1948 the com. 
pany earned 46 cents a share compar- 
ed with 27 cents in 1947. Actus! sink. 


ing operations were started it the 
Empire shaft during the past juarter © 


and at the end of March th. shag; 
was 75 feet below the 21st lev 


While prices for base metii's cop- 
per, lead and zinc—have dec’ ined to 


below last year’s average prices, the | 
feeling now is that prices are iround } 


bottom for the present. If a:\\ satis. 


faction can be derived from ‘he fact | 


history shows that the downward ad. 
justment in the prices of nori ferroys 
metals has always been viclent jn 
character. Canada _ exports three. 
quarters of its lead, zine and copper, 
and a greater portion of its altiminum 
and nickel, with producers here being 
favored by low production costs. The 
remarks of James Y. Murdocii, presi. 
dent, at the annual meeting of Noran. 
da Mines, should give some encour. 
agement to holders of base metal 
stocks, which have been under con- 
siderable pressure recently dtie to the 
successive reductions in prices of the 
metals. Mr. Murdoch stated that no 
difficulty would be experienced in 
marketing all the 1949 copper produc. 
tion of Noranda, Waite Amulet, and 
East Sullivan Mines. As to monetary 
returns these will of course depend 
°*-_——_———————— ov" 
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Most “Fortunes” began by the 
saving of small amounts—r¢gs- 
larly. The habit grows—and 
so does the money. You're 
on the road to financial secur- 
ity—if you begin NOW. (pen 
a Canada Permanent Say ngs 
Account. 2% INTEREST 
PAID. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office: 
320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
9-8 









IMPERIAL OIL LIMITE 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDE®S AN? 
HOLDERS OF SHARE WA®RANTS 


nd 

NOTICE is hereby given that divides 

25 cents per share in Canadian _—_ nif 

been declared and that the sam wD 
able on or after the 1st day of J) ©, . 


The payment to registered s! 
record at the close of business 0! : 
of May, 1949, will be made by « eat, 
from the offices of the Compan 
day of May, 1949. 5 

In respect of the shares spe! 
bearer share warrant of the ©! 
dividend will be paid upon prt 
delivery of coupons No. 72 at 
The Royal Bank of Canada in Ca 

The transfer books will be clo? May. ! 
17th Gay of May, 1949, to the 31s' of B& 


Non-residents of Canada mas Convery 
Canadian dollar dividend into ‘ oe is 
currency or such other foreign cu enc chil 
permitted by the Canadian For 8? n For 
Control Board at the official Ca! oa @ 
Exchange Control Board rates pr' ae 

neh ° 


date of presentation. Such con\:! f 
effected through a Canadian b! the aft 


Canadian Chartered Bank or : 6g W 
of The Royal Bank of Canads. 7 { 
Street, New York City, who will turn’) 
and information regarding Incomé 
ductions and credits 
By Order of the Board 
COLIN D. CRICHT 
General Set? 


56 Church Street, 
Toronto 1, Ontario, 
May 5, 1949. 
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May 17, 1949 


on prices prevailing at or near time 
of delivery. According to the Noranda 
read comestic production in the Unit- 
ai Sta'es is below requirements, and, 
he ren arked, “surely it is significant 


that t.e import tariff on copper has 
pen { rther suspended until June 30, 
1950." As compared with ceiling 


prices vhich prevailed in the United 
states “hen controls were removed in 
yoven ver, 1946, he pointed out that 
, sent lead price is greater by 


a per cent, zinc by 40 per cent, 
and cc per, while presently fluctuat- 
ing. is :pproximately the same. 

Wha promises to be the largest 
single canium development program 
ever us dertaken in Canada has been 
jmnour ed by the Crown-owned 
pidora » Mining and Refining (1944) 
Ltd. 1° is proposed to spend $1,000,- 
“0 in jevelopment of properties in 
the Go. ifields area at the east end of 
Lake .. !habaska, northern Saskatch- 
ewan. “Shafts are to be put down on 
wo pr perties and two levels are to 
be ope: ed at each of them. Work will 
be con'inued on the Martin Lake 
proper'y Where an adit driven last 
vear confirmed surface showings. It 
is estimated that the program plan- 
ned for the summer will require a 
crew o! 200, and that with completion 
of the several construction projects by 
late fall the crew will be reduced to 
about 125 to carry on operations dur- 
ing the winter. Of the company’s ex- 


tensive holdings in the area, three 
groups are of particular interest, and 
located within an area of two to three 
miles of the east end of Beaverlodge 
Lake where it is proposed to establish 
a central campsite. Considerable 
diamond drilling has been done on all 
three properties and, while promising 
intersections have been obtained, re- 
sults are typically erratic and under- 
ground development is necessary for 
a proper interpretation of the ore in- 
dications. It is expected that suffi- 
cient development will have been com- 
pleted by the middle of 1950 to allow 
sizing up of production possibilities. 
e 


The Emergency Gold Mining As- 
sistance is inadequate to counteract 
a continued trend of higher costs, 
Jules RK. Timmins, president, tells 
shareholders of Hollinger Consolidat- 
ed Gold Mines, and states that the 
only hope for the industry would ap- 
pear to be an increase in the price of 
gold. 

es 


Net profit of 12.2 cents per share 


is reported by Chesterville Mines for 

1948 as compared with 1.9 cents per 

share 11 the previous year, the sharp 

a * 
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-<UMINIUM LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





© April 28th, 1949, a quarterly 
© cend of Fifty cents per share in 
C .adian currency was declared on 
the no par value Shares of this 
Company payable June 4th, 1949, 
te sareholders of record at the close 
&° >usiness May 9th, 1949. 


J. A. DULLEA 
Secretary 


Montreal 
ril 28th, 1949 


jee. —. 


ee, 


SPRINGER, STURGEON GOLD 
MINES LIMITED 


Dividend No. 7 











NOTICy . 
oe ‘3 HEREBY GIVEN that the regular 
been ts dividend of three cents per share has 
bavahi,. Co bY the Directors of the Company, 
ihareh Canadian funds, on July 5, 1949, to 
June 1. .tS.9f record at the close of business 

le 1d, 1949 

By Or ' of the Board. 

W. W. McBRIEN, 

April 29 1949 Secretary-Treasurer. 





“COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND” 


iin cae 
Divignc® IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
eclared of 25 cents per share has been 
Stock of wecthe nO par value common 
Limited McColl-Frontenac Oil Company 


holders’ °¥able June 15th, 1949 to share- 


‘ if record "los . 
0 May 14th. ieee. at the close of business 


BY Order of the Board, 
FRED HUNT, 
Secretary. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 
By Haruspex 
Ss cnn 


Caan STOCKS continue favorably 

priced from the earnings and yield 
standpoint, but remain under pressure 
from investor fears as to the business 
outlook and possible adverse American 
legislation. Barring war, and assuming, 
as we do, no business collapse, we ex- 
pect psychology to improve in the 
course of the months ahead, with en- 
suing better prices for stocks. 


Between November, 1948, and Feb- 
ruary, 1949, the stock market, as re- 
fiected by the Dow-Jones averages, 
double bottomed. These low points 
were accompanied by a spate of ad- 
verse news, some of which has subse- 


quently shown a turn for the better. 
The Truman Administration’s pro- 
gram of higher taxes and a return to 
the Wagner Act for labor has met 
sufficient opposition, even within the 
ranks of the mandated party, to either 
mitigate or cancel it out. Again, first 
quarter earnings are now appearing 
in volume and do not seem to show 
the marked general decline that had 
been expected. In the face of these 
developments, there is a possibility 
that the sidewise direction of the 
market since February could mark a 
trading range out of which inter. 
mediate advance could stem, carrying 
into late summer or early autumn. 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


Dec. ' Jan. Feb. 
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jump reflecting increased production 
as well as estimated cost-aid of $113,- 
704, Output for the past year totalled 
$1,313,159 from treatment of 310,564 
tons grading $4,23, as against $1,195,- 
098 from 295,408 tons averaging $4.04 
in 1947. The company’s financial 
position was maintained with net cur- 
rent assets at the year end totalling 
$467,250, which does not include ma- 
terials and supplies of $197,980. Ore 
reserves were estimated at the year 
end to total 1,491,000 tons with a grade 
of $4.58 per ton. It is expected, how- 
ever, that at least 50 per cent addi- 
tional ore will be found between the 
17th and 20th levels when develop- 
ment work is advanced in the ore 
zones at these horizons. 
e 
Broulan Porcupine Mines reports 
a net profit of $122,135, equal to 4.5 
cents per share, for 1948, which com- 
pares with $30,142 in the previous 
year. Payment received under the 
Emergency Gold Assistance was $25,- 
062. At the end of the year the net 
current assets of the company 
amounted to $254,401, with invest- 
ments in other companies shown at a 
net cost of $791,943 and at estimated 
market value of $758,857. Bert W. 
Lang, president, points out that as the 
main ore is being gradually depleted, 
the volume of production from this 
source will be reduced in 1949. How- 
ever, on the northeast claim a winze 
has been sunk to a depth of 250 feet 
below the 525-foot level, to explore 
and open up an ore zone indicated by 
development on the 525-foot horizon 
and by drilling below the level. Pro- 
duction from this zone should be avail- 
able early this year. 
* 


A reflection of the unprecedented 
peacetime demand for nickel in evl- 
dence last year is found in the annual 
report of Falconbridge Nickel Mines. 
Production, revenue, net earnings and 
dividends all reached new high levels 
in 1948. Net profits amounted to $1,- 
502,099, equivalent to 44.5 cents per 
share, as compared with $824,071, or 
24.6 cents per share in 1947. During 
the period operations were pushed to 
the limit permitted by power equip- 
ment, supplies and labor, and a sub- 
stantial expansion program was Car- 
ried out both in Canada and Norway. 
Benefits from both programs should 
assume increasing importance in 1950, 
T. Lindsley, president states, although 
the refinery program is not scheduled 
for completion until mid 1951, he adds. 
The shaft at the McKim Mine was 
completed to 1,421 feet by August, and 
at year-end drifting toward the ore 
zone was in progress on four levels. 
The McKim orebody is, at present, In- 
cluded in outside holdings. As this 





ore is blocked out by underground 
work it will be transferred to proven 
reserves. At the Falconbridge Mine 
the results of work on the 3,150-foot 
level and in the footwall indicated ore 
of good widths and grade which will 
not be included in blocked out ore re- 
serve until definitely delimited by 
raising and drifting on intermediate 
levels. Accordingly, no ore below the 
2,800-foot horizon is included in the 
ore reserve tabulation which shows 
8,098,500 tons, a decrease for the Fal- 
conbridge mine of 180,500 tons. The 
average grade is slightly lower in 
nickel and slightly higher in copper 
than in 1947. Ore reserves in the 
company’s other mines are shown at 
5,909,000 tons, unchanged from the 
previous year. 
e 

While the directors of Broulan 
Porcupine Mines appreciate the as- 
sistance granted by the Federal gov- 
ernment, it is suggested, Bert W.: 
Lang, president, states, that the 
amount of assistance must be sub- 
stantially increased or an equitable 
price for gold established in order to 
maintain this and other gold mining 
companies on a sound economic basis. 
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Navigation Opened Early 


which means that Canada Steamship Lines 
is looking forward to a successful year's oper- 
ation. 


You can buy the Cumulative Preference Shares 
of Canada Steamship Lines Limited to yield 
about $6.75 for each $100 invested. This is a 
good return from the leading organization in 
Canada’s inland shipping which has a back- 
ground of over 100 years of operation. 


These Shares are one of more than 100 securi- 
ties offered in our May Review and Securities 
List. A review of current business and finan- 


cial markets is included. 


We will send you a copy gladly 
upon request by telephone or mail. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Montreal Winnipeg 
Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster 
New York Halifax 


Toronto Vancouver 
Kitchener 
Victoria 
London, Eng. 


—Nott and Merrill 
MACHINERY SHOW at the Intemational Trade Fair this year, as 
last, will be one of the highlights. Many firms from U.S., Britain, 
Czechoslovakia, and Canada will be showing a wide range of industrial 
machinery to prospective buyers from most countries of the world. 


SKILL AND CAPITAL 
to Develop 


CANADA’S OIL RESOURCES 


Large amounts of capital coupled with top rank- 
ing geological and engineering knowledge and 
<- practical experience are being applied to the 
- development of Canada’s Oil resources. 


Our May Booklet “Investments” contains an 
article dealing with Royalite Oil Company, 
Limited, which now ranks as the leading Cana- 
dian independent oil exploration and develop- 
ment company. 


Copies available on request 
Write or Telephone WAverley 3681 


Dominion Securities Gepn. LimiteED 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities since 1901 


OTTAWA WINNIPEG 
KITCHENER 


VANCOUVER 
QUEBEC 


NEW YORK 
HALIFAX 


LONDON, ENG. 
SAINT JOHN 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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ABOUT 





Compensation For Work Injuries 


Under New British Statute 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Since July 5, 1948, a worker in 
Britain suffering an injury aris- 
ing out of and in the course ol 
his employment and seeking 
compensation can pursue his 
remedy under both the common 
law and the National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Act. Before 
then he had to choose between 
his common law remedy and his 
remedy under the workmen's 
compensation law. 


EFORE July, 1948, when the Na- 
tional Insurance (Industrial In- 
juries) Act came into effect, a work- 
er in the United Kingdom suffering 
an injury arising out of and‘in the 
course of his employment and seek- 
ing compensation had to choose be- 
tween his remedy under the common 
law and his remedy under the work- 
men’s compensation law. No longer 
is that course necessary, and he can 
now pursue his common law remedy 
and his claim under the Industrial 
Injuries Act. 

This brought up the question 
whether it was right that the injyred 
person should be compensated twice 
over, and it was dealt with at some 
length by a legislative committee 
under Sir Walter Monkton. But the 
report of the committee was incon- 
clusive, and few of the recommen- 


THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 


Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
TORONTO 


0a a0 lan aa ae 


The Commercial General Insurance 
Company of Mexico 


Notice is hereby given that the Commercial 
General Insurance Company of Mexico, having 
ceased to carry on business in Canada, will 
apply to the Minister of Finance for the release, 
on the fourth day of July, 1949, of the securi- 
ties on deposit with the Minister of Finance, 
and that any insurance company opposing such 
release should file its opposition thereto with 
the Minister of Finance on or before the fourth 
day of July, 1949 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 28th day of 
March, 1949. 

Sed.) V. R. WILLEMSON, 
Chief Agent for Canada. 
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in Ontark personal property 
uves A gay ~ floater, burglary. 
aoe every oe cargo, eleva- 
of these advan tor, teams, 
tages to agent plate glass, 
and insured is general and 
available on public liabil- 
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fire insurance 
through Pilot and surety 
bonds. 
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dations were given effect in the 
legislation which was adopted. As 
regards damages, it has been pointed 
out by Sir Geoffrey King, K.C.B., 
C.B., M.C., Under-Secretary to the 
Ministry of National Insurance, in a 
recent address before the Insurance 
Institute of London, that the line 
taken was that one half of any bene- 
fits under the National Insurance 
Acts which might accrue as the re- 
sult of an accident were to be taken 
into account by the Court against 
probable loss of earnings in assess- 
ing damages and also, for severely 
practical reasons, only benefits pay- 
able in the five years following the 
accident were to be taken into ac- 
count. 

Although contributory negligence 
is no longer any bar to a claim, he 
said it does affect the amount of 
damages the injured worker can re- 
cover, as the rule which has long 
applied in marine cases is now ap- 
plied to ordinary civil cases, and if 
both parties were guilty of negli- 
gence the Court has to assess the 
relative degree of negligence and 
apportion damages accordingly. 

In cases where a man has been 
killed, the question of damages 
under the common law, he said, is an 
extremely complicated subject. For 
many years, he pointed out, no dam- 
ages could be awarded where death 
resulted from the accident, and that 
while Lord Campbell’s Act of 1846 
tried to correct this it has never had 
much effect in industrial cases as 
the Courts have held that the de- 
tence which would have been open 
to the employer if the man had sur- 
vived could be pleaded in an action 
by the widow. He also referred to 
the fact that under Lord Campbell’s 
Act damages merely dealt with the 
pecuniary loss suffered as the result 
of the death. Recent developments, 
he said, have introduced the concep- 
tion of damages based on loss of 
expectation of life, which has given 
rise to a lot of litigation, although 
recent cases have minimized the 
amount which can be given under 
this head. 

As to the origin of workmen’s 
compensation legislation, he quoted 
the reasons given by Lord Brampton 
for putting the first Act on the 
Statute Book. It was felt, his lord- 
ship said, that it was right to confer 
on workmen whose necessities com- 
pelled them to seek employment in 
certain dangerous occupations in 
which accidents, which could not 
always be guarded against, were of 
frequent occurrence some due 
to negligence or default of fellow 
workmen whom it would be idle to 
sue ... the right of compensation 
in respect of loss of wages upon 
proof of accident irrespective of its 
cause. 


First Compensation Act 


Another object, according to Lord 
Brampton, was to place an obliga- 
tion to pay compensation on those 
to whom good sense would naturally 
point as the fitting person to bear 
it; and also to provide a simple pro- 
ceeding, entailing comparatively tri- 
vial expense, by which the right to 
compensation could if necessary be 
enforced. To carry out these laud- 
able objects the Act of 1897 was 
passed. 

One consideration which helped 
shape the new scheme of making 
provision for industrial injuries, ac- 
cording to Sir Geoffrey King, was 
that workmen's compensation press- 
ed very heavily on certain industries 
of special importance to the econom- 
ic life of the country. For instance, 
expressed as a percentage of the 
number of people engaged in each 
industry, the claims which arose in 
the mining industry were four times 
the number which arose in industry 
as a whole. As long as compensa- 
tion was an obligation of the individ- 
ual employer risks could not be 
spread, he said, so the new arrange: 
ments for compensation were linked 
up with the new scheme for social 
security. 


iernenenmeeneiaineteiaememmeementinmansaaendee ee 
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Under the new scheme of compen- 
sation, the basis of compensation has 
been changed from loss of earning 
power to loss of faculty, which is 
explained as meaning the degree of 
injury. The system used by the 
Minisiry of Pensions for dealing 
with war casualties has been adopt- 
ed. In fact, it -is pointed out that 
the Industrial Injuries Act is based 
very largely on that pension scheme. 


Principles Of New Scheme 


Embodied in the new scheme are 
the following principles ;‘‘(a) It in- 
sures everyone employed under a 
contract of service, without regard 
to earning limits, against accidents 
arising out of and in the course of 
employment; (b) It is contributory, 
and both employers and workmen 
contribute; (c) Disablement benefit 
is based on loss of faculty and not 
on loss of earning power; (d) 
Claims are decided by machinery 
similar to that which had been used 
in connection with unemployment 
benefit, and not by the Courts.” 

With respect to the change in the 
basis of compensation, Sir Geoffrey 
said it meant that the slightly in- 
jured man only got a small amount 
of benefit even though it prevented 
him resuming his old job, while the 
severely injured man would get 


large benefits even though he went 
While few people 


back to work. 











objected to the idea that a clerk who 
lost his leg as a result of a lift acci- 
dent should get proper compensation 
even though he returned to his old 
job, but, he said, they were far more 
doubtful whether they would be 
satisfied with a system under which 
a skilled man prevented by an acci- 
dent from returning to his old em- 
ployment only got a trifling benefit 
because, from the physical point of 
view, the loss of faculty was small. 
So a special allowance of 10s., known 
as a hardship allowance, was _ pro- 
vided. It is paid to anyone who, as 
a result of the accident, is unable 
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to return to his old job or be tr 
for one of equivalent standing. 

With respect to the injury be, 
he said that most of the claim. are 
disposed of without ever getting re 
the stage of disablement ben, fit, He 


described it as a special rate of int 
capacity benefit paid during th. first 
few months of incapacity. The rate 
45s.. weekly, was fixed to compare 


favorably with the maximum }; 40. 
under the Workmen’s Comp: ss 


“1 nt rs Sati 
Act. Claims for injury ben«:;; a 
coming at the rate of 16,000 Week 


and for disablement benefit |; 1,200 
a week. : 


Cruiser For Sale 


Beautiful .40-foot Twin Cabin, Flush Deck Wheeler 


Cruiser in Perfect Condition. 


Built 1938. 


Twin 


Chrysler Enaines with V-drives—Canadian Registra- 


tion No. 170123. 


Completely Equipped. Wall-to- 


Wall Carpets. Sleeps Six. Two Toilets. Well Equip- 


ped Gallev 


May be seen at ‘Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club, 158 St. Joseph, Dorval. 


Pictures and Full Information On Request 


CROMBIE ADVERTISING COMPANY LIMITED 


474 St. Alexis St., 


€ ARMCO STEELOX 
S Buildings offer the many 
LOW-COST advantages of 
PERMANENT, all-steel, 
ATTRACTIVE, fire-resistant, 
weathertight, standardized 
construction, adaptable to 


your specific needs. 


STEELOX Buildings are 
made from ARMCO 
Galvanized PAINTGRIP 
Steel Panels. Widths, 

8 to 28 ft. Heights, 8, 10, 
12 and 14’. Lengths 


as required, 


AVAILABLE 
NOW 





‘ oP ee : 
| Armco Drainage & Me::! Products 
| of Canada Ltd., 
64 George St., Guelph, Ontarie: 
MESS HALL OR BUNK ‘HOUSE ie al 
nek tion on STEELOX BUILDINGS fo 
D Mab icedcscnascdcsan-orn 
| 
ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS = [= 
OF CANADA LTD. Address...... . 
errr Te WINNIPEG bcp, cscsscsnenneeeset 
REGINA EDMONTON CALGARY VANCOUVER ie tla 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
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WAREHOUSE 


EQUIPMENT SHED 
"" SEND THIS COUPON TOD! 
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Or Slash U.K. Costs? 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


[hore seem to be two ways out 
of the dilemma now facing 
Briish exporters—a cut in the 
exc ange value of the pound 
ste; ing or a slashing of British 
pric ’s. Austin Motors gave a 
lea when they cut 25 per cent 
frown. one of their car prices. 
Joh Marston outlines the prob- 
lem as seen in U.K. 


Lond 

NO! so very many months back it 
.’ w.s possible to argue coherently 
that the value of sterling should be 
raised, SO exports would yield more 


nd imports would cost less. Now 


A 


a 





there ‘s persistent talk of devalua- 
tion of sterling, without which, it is 
said (iii London and Washington and 
elsewhere), it will never be possible 
to sell enough goods in North Amer- 
ica to close the dollar gap. 

Wha! has happened to bring about 
this relatively rapid change of view? 
The answer is too well Known. The 
price-level in Britair® has remained 
static, while declines, sometimes of 
spectacular proportions, have occur- 
red in the U.S. 

To draw an up-to-date picture of 
the relative price position is hardly 
possible, as the position changes 
daily in the U.S.A.—which is more 
than can be said of Britain, unfor- 
tunately. But it can be said that the 
US. price-level, as measured by 
Moody's index, fell from 452.1 to 
390.6 during 1948, while U.K. prices, 
as measured by Reuters’ index, con- 
tinued to advance, from 360.2 to 404.9; 
and that the diversion has since be- 
come much more marked, the U.K. 
index having lost only a point or two 
while the U.S. index has dropped 
scores of points. 

At the beginning of the fourth 
quarter of 1947 U.S. prices, by the 
same stindards of measurement, were 
as much as 30 per cent above U.K. 
prices. One year later they were ap- 
proximitely on a parity with U.K. 
prices; ind for months past the com- 
parison has been all in America’s 
favor. 

This change does not, of course, 
provide clear evidence that sterling 
8 overvalued, but it certainly 
strengthens the belief that it is be- 
coming so, in terms of the dollar, In 
terms most other currencies, prob- 
ably, i is still, if anything, under- 
valued. But it so happens that there 
is littl ‘pading benefit to be derived 
nh th areas of undervaluation, 
Wheres in North America the diffi- 
culties selling may become so acute 
that a1 her dollar crisis develops as 
soon as \larshall aid is withdrawn. 
Every. ae Talks 

SO irly everyone, from US. 
Treas Secretary John Snyder 
©Wnw d (but with the conspicuous 
Excepti » of U.K. Chancellor of the 
Exchec ' Sir Stafford Cripps), is 
ene about devaluing — sterling. 
a, xporters, who can point to 

: narkable disparities in the 
eres petrol and oil, non-ferrous 
ge ind other materials, argue 
ene “ey cannot hope to compete 
‘ith Aricrican products in the world 

arkets still less in the American 
marke tself, on the basis of the 
bee currency relationship. 

ce cultiog in the world at large 
bith th almost trifling compared 
Nclusiv problems of selling (almost 

forth vely rs consumer goods _ to 

, ‘merica when local manufac- 
abidly ; lees are being lowered 

seedy { for no other reason, de- 

aluation of sterling is not the one 

Vious corrective t ‘ ete of 

aw. saree e to the general 

Stace: Retain it is generally 

alued ee if sterling were de- 
birrencs oo every other non-dollar 

effect» Sens ae devalued likewise. 
det ugher world value would 
t rded to the dollar. 

ae that this is the only pos- 

artly — Hon. It would at least 

St “reome one of the biggest 

Ugh so far little publicized 
tacles to expansinn h c ed — 

Drts, t xpansion of dollar ex- 


hat trading in America at low 


prices is much less attractive to in- 
dividual firms than trading in other 
areas at prices which are still rela- 
tively high. This is a case where the 
interests of the individual and of the 
community do not necessarily coin- 
cide. 

But there is still a strong psycho- 


in line with world values. 

It is unlikely that even devaluation 
of the currency would permanently 
avoid the need to cut costs. In the 
short run, it would enable exporters 
to compete in the American market 
without sacrificing all their profit, 
or selling at a loss. 

But the reduction of American 
prices is not, of course, confined to 
the home market: British manufac- 
turers face increasing competition 
with American goods in the markets 
where (partly because of the world 





SAVE 
REDECORATING 


IN HOMES 
CHURCHES 
BUILDINGS 


Beauty and freshness are restored to your 
Walls, whether papered, painted or more 
expensively decorated. All muss and con- 
fusion as when having painters is avoided 
by our renovating methods and you have 


ies : . . ee -lasti walls at small 
logical resistance to the idea of de- shortage of dollars) they have ca Pe eee et m 
valuing sterling. Partly, it is due to hitherto traded quite easily; and Note—Actual photograph showing before 


disappointment that such a move 
seems necessary after the remark- 
able recovery of sterling in 1948, 
after the “convertibility crisis.” 
Partly, it is due to a reasoned con- 
viction that a reduction of prices by 
an exchange operation is an evasion 


Japanese, German and Italian com- 
petition, indirectly subsidized by the 
U.S.A. is increasing likewise. Unless 
the basic problem of high costs is 
faced, there will be no confidence that 
a revised valuation of sterling is 
permanent. 


and after using our renovating process. 


Let us demonstrate this remarkable work 
on the walls of your home, church or place 
of business, and furnish an estimate on 
your requirements whether large or small. 


A. TEOLIS, LIMITED 


112 BOND ST., TORONTO - ELGIN 2405 








e of manufacturing and distributing this April by cutting 25 per cent off policy could become general we 
Of Sterlin costs—an evasion also of the govern- the dollar price of its record-breaking should hear no more about devaluing 
2, ment’s obligation to keep its selling Atlantic Convertible. If such a_ the pound. 
prices of bulk-purchased commodities é 
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of the need to cut prices by economy Austin Motors made a_ sensation 
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& Today we Live ina Greater Canada 

Jie THERE’S new activity in Ontario's  cnceeees : tt eh 
5 Y . . % > 5 ¥ wes 5 
ee bushland north of Lake Superior. ; aS . be aR 
: ca 3 a oa Tat 
eS Marathon and Red Rock, Terrace and co : ras ay 
Heron Bay: they all tell the same story. = ue i e Gt 

New towns have arisen, old ones ex- os a} Up eal 

panded. Only five years ago on the site i o : at 

d 7 - aa 3 

<p of Marathon, for example, there was =, % SS ae . inadcte 

eo nothing but bush; today a new com- Me ee Se ce , a: 

; munity beside a new pulp mill ts me eer ee | Sodan 
contributing millions to Canada’s ee : oe ac ¥ : 
export trade. : 

Such spectacular developments in Se 7URR egg Wb SS SS eR 8 Oe ms fe in gn ges A 2 
the north are matched by continuing . ss 
industrial expansion in the older ‘ i. eee cee 5. iia 
established communities. Throughout eo ‘es 

3 ) & 
Canada today ever-widening avenues vi 
of opportunity await the enterprise of 4 
young Canadians. a: 
€ & i 
e * e 
With newsprint production 50% above pre- a 4 
war levels, Canada today at 
has an output five times a 
that of any other country, a 
and accounts for three ¢t 
out of every five news- il 
paper pages in the world. ‘ 4 
2 1 ee 
: ad 
: | abs 
es 
' ys 
\ tom. 
“Canada is a land of opportunity... ae 5 ee: Be vc 
There is a field for almost anything one can think of, QF = , i ee % 
and anyone with a willingness for hard work has a ae 
good chance to achieve success”, says Donald J. ai 
Smith, President of Hornet Industries Limited, One of a series presented by ee 
Guelph, Ontario. b Se: 3 
ye seen : S ae , ey 
Hornet Industries Limited, which was founded in 1945, has in this short time a) A 
achieved remarkable success in the manufacture of chain saws and combustion i} : 
engines. More than half the production of the plant reaches markets outside oh MES i 
Canada. From a staff of only a half dozen men. in 1945, Hornet [ndustries +h) 
Limited has expanded to three plants in Guelph, employing 296 workers. {o promote a fuller realization by Canadians of Canada’s present greatness ha , 
‘ ’ ' et oie 
* * | ih 
| aaa é 
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Business Briefs 


R. C. C. CRISS, president of the 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association and the United Benefit 
Life Insurance Co. has been named 
chairman of the board of directors of 
both companies. His retirement from 
active management is effective April 
10, his seventieth birthday. 

Dr. Criss is founder of both com- 
panies. 

United Benefit Life is recognized as 
one of North America’s foremost life 
insurance companies. In 1946, cele- 
brating its twentieth anniversary, this 
company had more than a half billion 
dollars of life insurance in force. To- 
day, United Benefit has more than 
seven hundred million dollars of life 
insurance in force. 


— PASSENGER CARS and 
‘ trucks will be available in the 
Canadian market this year. Douglas 
B. Greig, president of Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., told shareholders at 
their annual meeting that export ship- 
ments of the company this year may 
not exceed 15 per cent of total sales 
income, as compared with 27.4 per 
cent in 1948 and a 1935-1939 average 
of 43.5 per cent. 

Mr. Greig said that for many years 
prior to World War II more than one- 
half of the cars and trucks made by 
Ford of Canada had been shipped 
overseas, but that “because of inter- 
national unrest and uncertainties, the 
overseas markets on which the com- 
pany has so long depended for a large 
part of its business, at least for the 
moment cannot be counted upon to 
take a major part of the output.” 


"T’HE 1948 REPORT OF the Founda- 

tion Co. of Canada Ltd. shows a 
net profit before income tax of $1,102,- 
194 as compared with $483,656 for the 
previous year and a net profit after 
provision for taxes of $692,020 as 
compared with $245,300 for 1947. An 
additional profit of $84,380 was real- 
ized through the disposal of capital 
assets in the way of surplus marine 
and construction equipment. 

The directors have set aside the 
sum of $200,000 as a special pension 
reserve to provide more adequate 
past-service benefits for its older em- 
ployees. 

The company has paid its usual divi- 
dends at the rate of $1.40 per share 
per annum, after payment of which, 
and provision for all other charges, 
there was transferred to surplus ac- 
count the sum of $457,960, bringing 
the item of earned surplus to $2,061,- 
846. The company’s balance sheet 
shows a gross increase of $345,863 in 
capital assets and a net increase of 
$199,162 after provision for deprecia- 
tion. Depreciation has been written 


off its buildings and its plant and 
equipment in general at the maxi- 
mum rates permissible under Income 
Tax regulations. 

Net current assets as of December 
31, 1948, were $1,581,973 as compared 
with $1,025,540 at the close of the 
previous fiscal year, despite fairly 
heavy purchases of both construction 
and marine plant and improvements 
in storage and repair establishments. 
The report shows a decrease of $75,- 
000 in the amount of the outstanding 
three per cent debentures. 

Rago A. LANG & Sons Ltd. report 

consolidated net earnings for 1948 
amounted to $404,679, equivalent to 
$4.05 per share as compared with 
$3.82 per share for the previous year. 
Out of the year’s earnings, regular 
quarterly dividends of 25 cents per 
share were paid. 

The consolidated balance _ sheet 
shows current assets at $3,067,490 as 
against current liabilities of $385,689, 
leaving a substantial net working 
capital position of $2,681,801, which is 
$382,286 higher than that reported a 
year ago. The inventory position at 
$1,377,342 was reduced considerably 
and compares with $2,086,124 shown 
at the end of 1947. 

(CANADIAN BRONZE Co. Ltd., re- 

“ port gross operating profits of 
$960,044.97, an increase of $226,202.13 
over 1947 results, after provision for 
taxes, depreciation and other ex- 
penses, in a net profit of $532,288.63 
for 1948. This compares with a net 
profit of $351,673.85 for the previous 
year, or an increase of $180,614.78. 

A dividend of $5.00 per share was 
paid on the preferred stock and $2.00 
per share on the old common stock. 
At a special general meeting held on 
Oct. 29, 1948, the shareholders unani- 
mously approved the subdivision of 
each of the then existing 80,000 com- 
mon shares into 2 common shares of 
no par value and a special year end 
dividend of 25 cents per share was de- 
clared on the new common. stock. 
After payment of these dividends 
there remained an amount of $294,- 
788.63 carried to earned surplus. 


EFLECTING THE CONTINUED 

high level of the country’s 
diversified business, the national rail- 
way system was again called upon to 
transport a very heavy traffic, only 
slightly lower in volume than that of 
1947, which was the busiest peacetime 
year in the history of the system, it 
is stated in the C.N.R. annual report 
for 1948. The number of tons of 
freight carried, 85,240,738, was 980,541 
tons or 1.14 per cent below the figure 
for the previous year. Passengers 


Summer Courses in the Evening Division 


(University subjects of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd years) 


Each course meets Mondays and Thursdays, 


— 


7 to 9.30 p.m., from May 30 to Sept. 1 


Principles of Economics 
Canadian Economic History 
and Geography 


English Literature from 
Beowulf to Browning 


Introduction to French Litera- 
ture 


Nineteenth Century French 
Literature 


History of North America in 
the Colonial Period 

Calculus 

Mathematics of Investment 

(Half course—Mondays only) 

Mathematical Statistics , 

(Half course—Thursdays only) 

Introduction to Philosophy 

Introduction to Political 
Science 

Introduction to Psychology 


Registration May 23, 25, 26, 27 


Information from the Registrar 


Carleton College 


OTTAWA 


ONTARIO 





carried, 20,083,064, were 1,143,825 or 
5.39 per cent down, continuing the 
trend of the postwar years. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat 
lower over-all traffic, gross revenue 
was the highest in the company’s his- 
tory as a result of rate increases 
which became effective during the 
year. But the increased revenue on 
that account was more than offset by 
the further large increases in labor 
and material costs; ‘and in conse- 
quence there was a deficit after all 
charges of $33,532,741 as compared 
with the deficit of $15,885,194 in 1947. 

The financial returns for the year 
were as follows. 

1948 

Operating revenues .... $491,269,950.00 
Operating expenses 464,739,970.00 
Net operating revenue $ 26,529,980.00 
Taxes, rents, and 


other income ............ 15,232,870.61 


Available for interest $ 11,297,109.39 
Interest on bonds.......... 23,202,817.69 


Payment of govt. int. $ 11,905,708.30 
Government interest..... 21,627,032.82 
Deficit SiCeertecaat at $ 33,532,741.12 
ig ge earnings of $8.96 per common 
+ ‘ share were reported for 1948 by 
Disher Steel Construction Co., Ltd. 
This represents a sharp advance from 
1947 when $2.68 per common share 





.was earned. During the year arrears 


of preferred dividends totalling $7.50 
per share were repaid. Total volume 
of business transacted and actual bill- 
ings increased substantially. 


' ~~. year the Continental Casualty 
Company, which was _ incorpor- 
ated in 1897 and has been doing busi- 
ness in Canada under Dominion li- 
cence since 1917, with Canadian head 
office in Toronto, increased its ad- 
mitted assets from $89,483,669 to 
$103,837,503; its surplus as regards 
policyholders from $23,831,676 to $26,- 
641,385; and its net surplus over 
capital, reserves and all liabilities 
from $17,831,676 to $20,641,385. Total 


net premiums written in 1948 were 
$77,668,318, compared with $64,077. 
953 in the previous year, while the 
net premiums written in Canada 
totalled $6,567,434, compared with 
$5,856,790 in 1947. 


STUDY AT HOME 
ror A DEGREE! 


With the expert help of Wolsey #:)| 
Postal Courses, you can obtain a Degr.« 
from the University of London (Eng), \o 
attendance at lectures required; only 3 
exams to pass. Over 11,000 successes .¢ 
London exams 1925-47. Prospectus fr m 
G. L. Clarke, B.A., Director of Studi:s, 


Dept. OS .29, 
WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 













WESTERN SAVINGS «LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta. 


221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta. 


McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask. 


407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask. 


1 Royal Bank Building, ener wet 





if every man 


SUPPOSE you had to cart cash around to pay your bills. 


Pretty risky business. Hard on shoe leather, too. 


You don’t do it that way, of course. Like everybody else with 


a bank account—there are seven million of them—you simply get 


out your pen, write cheques and leave all the bookkeeping 


to your bank. That’s the modern way .. . easy, simple, safe. 


Handling and recording your chequing transactions is an 


important job. Your bank must do it right — or a competing 
bank will. You’ll see to that! 


Suppose there were no competition 


. Could you expect the same 


efficiency, courtesy, eagerness 


to earn your goodwill? 


State monopoly of banks 
? would wipe out competition and 


would open your bank account 
to the eye of the 
state official. 


SPONSORED BY YOUR BANK 
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